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' INTKOlH’rrOHY STATUMRNT 


Tliis bulletin eontains abstiaets of the addresses delivered at a two-^ 
(lay (‘onference of State* and county rural-school supervisors in the 
Southeastern States, called by the United States Uoinmissioner of 
Kducation, at Peabody Uolle«;e for Teachers. Nashville. Tenn., 1)^ 
cernlKir H nnd 15, 11)25. Abstracts weie j)repar(*d from notes or 
manuscripts submitted by the authors. In no case is tiic address 
reproduced' in complete form. 

d'hoAionfcienc^e was attended by appro.ximately 100 rural educa- 
tional workers, most of whom are en*;af;ed in State and county super- 
vision. The States repre.sented are Alabama, (leor^ria, Florida, 
Kentucky, Ivouisiana, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South (,’aro- 
lina, T\*nn«vsee, Virginia, and West Virginia. The United States 
bureau of Education was repre.sented by two meml«*rs of the staff 
of the Division' of RuralJEducalion. 

d'he program ])i‘esented at the conference was arranged to con- 
sider th»( six large problems indicated by the Homan numerals in 
tin* table of contents. lender each of these at least one major j)ai>er 
or achtress was presented, followed by free discussion fronr^he floor. 
The hulletin is a practically complete record of the conference j)ro- 
ceedings. although some of tl»e extemporaneous discussion is n«|^e.s- 
sarily omitted. One speaker failed tosend his nmnuscri])t. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN RUlj^AL 
SCHOOLS THROUGH PROFESSIONAL 
SUPERVISION 


ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE FIRST (MNj^ER. 
ENCE OF SUPERVISORS OF THE SOUTHEASTERN STATESL[ HELD 
AT NASHVILLE, TENN., DECEMBER 14 AND 15, 19* *5 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE CONFERENCE OF I^RAL- 
SCHOOL SUPERVISORS OF THE SOUTHEASTlERN 
STATES * . 

Jno. J. Hoebt 

Unit4Ml Btatra Contmigtioner of lid-uration ^ 

I have the pleasure of opening to-day the first sectional^ con f rence 
called under the auspices of the Bureau of Education to coi sider 
(hat^hase of the work of rural-school superinten^nts and i uper- 
visors which is concerned strictly with the improvement of the*lass- 
room instructi<^. | j- 

Probably no school officers in our complicated educational tystem 
have more important and more varied responsibilitiels than the/super- 
intendents and supervisors of rural schools, most ot whom combine 
administrative and supervisory vrork. Thd conception of the work 
of the rural-school superintendent has in the past 10 years undergone 
fundamental changes. Formerly his duties were conceived to be in- 
spectorial, clerical, and administrative. Supervision was confined 
largely to an annual visit, inspectorial and inspiraiional at its best; 
critical and void of results at its worst. The newet conception is of 
the superintendent as a trained professional Officer whose work is 
comparable in responsibility, prestige, and scientific .technique with^ 
that of the best city superintendents. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANTS TO RURAL SUPERINTENDENTS 




As a result of this changed conception progre^ive States have 
provided for professional assistants to the rural supWintctfd^t who 
can devote their time to|matters concerned with inmroved methods 

of instruction, training of t^chers>in service, preparc\^ anU adap- 

----- - ^ i-- ^ — - ■ 4- - — 

*Iu tb« absence of Doctor Tlgert tbs sddrsM was retd before tbe conftrencf bf Mrt. 
Katherine M. Cook, Chief of Division of Boral KUucttioD, Bureau of EdacatlonJ 
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tut ion of coursegjif study, and performance of such other duties as 
concern suj)ervL^ry functions as distinguished from administrative 
functions. AVliere supervision pf tins type hats not been provided 
by l^tate authority, many pi-ofrressive counties of their own initiative, 
and' wholly or hirgely at their ow'« e.xpesse, have provided super- 
visors with like responsibilities.. In tins particular constructive 
movement in rural education the Southeastern States have made 
definite and obmmendable progress. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to select another group of contiguous States in which so much prog- 
re>« ha.s boen|mnde or so much serious thought has been given^to 
supervision as a method for improving school opportunities for 
rural children. 

Here, as elsewhere, supcrvi^^ion is in a transitional stage. It is 
transitional in s<» far as delimitation of functions is c»)nccrued.' 
Many .superiiiteiulonts .still are fona'd to divide their time between 
stipcrvi.sory and administrative duties, for they are the only super- 
visory officers in their particular territory, .Where supervisors have 
he«‘ii eiu|»loy<‘d, many of' tlteiii must assmuc administrative duties 
delegated to them by overburdened superintendents. We are, how- 
ever, rapidly approaching the condition in which there is a fairly 
definite differentiation between the two types of work in the nunds 
of those performing these fuiulions, although overlapping may 
remain as to persons performing them. 8ucli o''.(|||jBtunding enables 
the siip^ntlWifmt'.-ajjd the supervisor to consnler their different 
duti^in the light of their relative importance, and intelligently to 
dis^ihute the time among them. 

• /t is not lx‘cau.se of any failure to recognize the variety of duties 
wjfilcli fall to the lot of the rural superintendent that we have chosen 
tt^emphasize in this conference the importance of instructional .super- 
vision. jlt^ is indeed rather hecauae. of nuck revot/nition^ Good 
nihninistfation must lay tlie foundation which makes the erection 
of a complete and suh.stantial educational structure possible. It 
nmst/ precede in order to secure supervision. Administration must 
of necessity begin with material considerations. Often it is only 
thtnugh improvement on the material side thaf improvement of the 
cla.ssroom instruction under professional direction cai/l>e attained. 
However, one may In* carried away by the lure of building up a 
school sy.steni om the material aide alone. The immediacy of the 
demands ns^de of .superintendents by school hoard.s and patroiis, the 
thrill of accomplishment wliich can be measure*^ in tangible terms, 
the pressing necessity for improved buildings, for promoting con- 
solidation, and the like, soine^nres lead to the neglect of the less 
picturesque phase of the superink^ndent's work, the one which is less 
readily subject to tangible roefe^fmoents of prdgress, the thing for 
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which better buildings and eqtiipmcnt have, their purpose, i, o., O'*-* 
improATinont of the quality of instruction. 

Kiiral supervision fs in a transitional .stage in that \w haVc not y<*t 
accomplished but arc working toward more definitely define*! luethmls 
and standartls as to practice and procedure. Supervision of rural 
sclunds in particular is a relatively new fiqld in education. As in all 
new fields, experience is,a ncces.sary but an c.\i>cnsive tcacluT. Super- 
visors of riiral schools hayc hud to find a way to .solve. problems not 
met by .su])ervisors in other fields. They have found it neces.sary to 
exercise initiative as well us ability of a high order, and through new 
ways, in untried fields, to work out the solutions of a variety of 
problems and overcome a variety of difficultie.s. The time lias come 
for supervis'ors to formulate these practices and procedures for their 
«)wn future guidance, for the aasistnnce of others who have the .same 
or similar problems to meet but have not yet found as successful n 
method of meeting them and for those entering the field for the first 
time, many of whom Jiave not the lienefit of definite and a*lc<|uate 
training. 'Fhe time has come when it seems possible to redm*c the 
jirobleiys of supervisors to sonic degree of imifonnity, to classify 
them according to accepted principles, and to set up tentative, stand 
aids which are acceptable and practical even in trying situations. 

Rnrnl-.school supervisors have an opportunity for .service unsur- 
passed in the field of education, rural or urban. That rural children 
have not erpinl opportunities in mlucation with urban children is 
well known. Short school tcnirs and untraiUed teachers are the most 
serious hindrnnce.s which militate against the educational welfare of 
chilili*cn in rural comimmitie.s. They are responsible for your most 
difficult problems. , 

SUPERVISION THE BEST IMMEDIATE AOENCY 

The complete and ultimate remedy for the whole situation lies in 
better admini.drative and more generously financed systems. It in- 
volves bctt<*i* buildings, more money, more consolidation, better high 
schools, and the like. These things necessary to the ultimate fulfill- 
ment of our purpose require time for their consummation. New 
laws, now source^ of funds, new administrative conditions ddRnot 
spring up overnight. While we wait for th^ things to come thou- 
sands of children in our rural schools ‘are spending their last years in 
any ti'huol and getting all the education they will ever have. Our 
far-reaching plans for ultimate improvement of rural-school condi- 
tion.s'will not materialize for them ; many of them will not even enter 
the new' buildings now in process of erection. Siqiervision is the 
liest iiiiiiiediate agency of which we know for improving^ conditioms 
in rural schools, because it is the one agency, which hero anti now, 
to-tlay and to-fnorrow, offers practical, tangible help to these children. 

2021 — 20 - 2 
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ORIjETING FROM DR. BRUCE PA^E, PRESIDENT GEORGE 
PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, 1 ENN. 

The most valuable processes in education are always arrived at 
last. This applies, not only to what is taufjht, but to how it is taupjht. 
Alchemy and astrology were taught before chemistry and astronomy 
were taught. Perfectly senseless methods of teaching have been 
employed centuries before useful, economic, and,practical methods of 
organization and preseittation of subject matter occurred. 

In scliool admini.stration it hafe beotf anausing to observe what ap- 
parently practical, but really utterly foolish and worthless, things 
we have advised, surveyed, standardized, and talked about in order 
to distract attention from the chief task of education; namely, teach- 
ing and the admini.stration of teaching. 

The supervision of instniction during the term in which the 
teacher is teaching will be the la.st thing done by school administra- 
tors. Lighting, heating, ventilation, statistics, reports, intelligence 
tests, sanitation, blackboards, .school furni.shing.s, and ji thou.sand 
other things serve as exi'^es for our neglect of the supervision 
of instruction, and at the .same time they serve ns a camoutluge for 
ojt^fear and timidity of really plunging into the cold waters of 
suiwvi.sion. I have been looking for 30 years, summer and winter, 
to find some brave spirit with the daring to take the first dive ,in 
4his chilling stream whose icy waters have frightened so many 
boisterous administrators for so many centuries. 

After all, the purpose of the school is to teach, and the purpose of 
administration is to help the teacher teach better. Thiss^s super- 
vision, and we ought to»do it fir.st, not la.st. :^arty of the adminis- 
'trative proces.‘fcs of an administrator ought to be dope by clerical 
help, so as bxgive time to the administrator for the weighty tlAgs 
of the supervision of instruction. , ^ 
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I. The Supervision jof Instruction 


WHAT IS SUPERVISION? j 

i 

Fannie "W. n|L'NN 

^ i 

A 98 Utant ProfeiiBor of Education, Trachef^s Collrfje, Columbia Vnirersity 


Improvement in instruction is not (l<^en<ient on supervision alone. * 
An educational aim is fundaniontal to the causes which result in 
ellicicnt instruction. The factors in the reidizution of such an aun 
V are — ' 

1. Environmental resources — human ami material. 

2. Educational facilities afforded hy the school system (laiildings, 

equipment, length of term, attendance Jaws ami enforcement). 

* 3. The degree of effectiveness wdlli which the teacher makes tisc 
of all her own powers >pid of (1) and’ (2) above to the end 
of achieving the ediicatiitnal aim in terms of hoys and gir\ 
in her charge. It it with this third and critical factor fhat 
the supervisor is concerned, 

, The function of su^ervi.sion,is increasing the effectiveness of the 
t'’ teacher by making desirable changes in what she is and as o conse- 
quehde irTwhat she does to discover potentialities and develop them. 
The acid test of supervision is the extent to which it keeps the 
suparior teachers in the system growing and producing to the limit 
of their capacities. 

The good supervisor stimulates fruitful growth in all teachers. ■ 
She helps (1) the normal-school graduate in a country school in the 
practical reorganization bf'the situation that will make her ideals 
possible, and in Evaluating aad adapting her id|^as and plans to make 
use of what is possible in the present ind to hold the remainder for 
future application from time to time as conditions shall gradually be 
developed which are essential for their realization; she helps (2) 
the teacher with little or no preliminary professional preparation to 
grow. Ip addition she gives her training in teaching while she is 
actually in the teachin;^ service. It is part of the supervisor’s duty 
to see that the teachers are practicing along right lines. Thhs' she 
mu§t do to prevent spoiling the human fabric during an imprepared 
• teacher’s apprentice years and t;o safeguard the teachef^ benefiting 
by her owii practice of the teaching art. X)nly right |h’actice nrwkQs 
perfect Practice along wropg lines makes increasingly imperfect. 
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The supervisor also lielps tl>e teacher to correct deficiencies o(> I 
preliminaiy preparation Ihrouph the acquisition of ideas or theory | 
so that she may be more than an efficient machine. TJie supervisor 
sees to it that the teacher iirsenice learns (1) how to adapt lier in- 
struction to differinjf individualities amon«r her pupil.s and (2) how 
to select amonp new possibilities that arise. 

The scope of supervision is determine<l by the rnn«rc of the teach- 
ei*^s ‘function. Whatever the aims of education deinand t,hat the 
teacher shall do and be for hci’ j>upils, that the nature of su|>er- 
vision demands shall be done and done more richly, more fully, more 
effectivly, because of sujiervision than would be the case were the. 
teacher standing and working alone, without the counsel, the inspira- 
tion, the stimulation, the fellowship of the .supervisor. 

It seems pertinent here to warn against too great specialization and 
limitation of the supervisory function. Is it not possible, , indeed 
higlily probable, that plnygi-ound activitie.s, the lunch period, and 
the type of art instruction tc> whi<*h <‘hildrcn may be exposed are 
important school e.\periences of children, full of educational possi- 
bility but in great need of supervisory assi.stanoe if they are to lx* 
made profitable? 

It is a grave mistake to focus the supervisor's attention too nar- 
rowly upon those fields for which wtf have, at present objective stand 
ards of measurement or to limit teacher or su|x?r\isor to the schoul 
experiences of children alone a.s means for educating them. 

The supervisor helps the teacher propeidy to evaluate her own 
work, both for its weaknc.ss and its stronj?th; .serves as a means oi 
contact with, and consequent suggestion from, others concerned with 
similar problems, and indeed is one important contact and one rich 
source of suggestion. Most important is the realization, by teacher 
and supervisor, that the teacher's class with every child in it, is their 
mutual problem; that they two stand together in interest and in re- 
sponsibility, and that failure or-success is theirs mutually and not 
cither’s alone. 

This, as I understand it, is the. twentieth cenlur/ conception of 
supervision. It ha.s evolved froirt^ in^^ction, which in the earlier 
days included visitation of schools spfid examination of teachers and 
jmpils. 

Numerous statements may to-day lie found in the literature of 
rural school supervision which emphasize this modern distinction 
between supervision and inspection, from which it has evolved. As 
early as 1913, in a Massachu.«etts State bulletin on Supervision of 
Teaching in Rural Elementary Schools, it is very clearly e.xpressed: 

To train tencherM In Horvlor llu» hJU|N>rinten(U*nt imiMt he more than n nchdiA 
inspector. Ah an insiiectur hi' vIewK the V\^ork, anil out of hia wider knowledge, 
pronoum*oH It pyoellent, fair, or poor. Inspection does not, howeyer, carry 
with It the Idea \>f showing the teacher bow to Imp^ve, A ‘School lns|)ector 
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maj eondeniQ tbe )M>er teacher ami recommend her removal. With adeiinate 
funds ut his disposal he may hire u few superior teachers, lie does not, how- 
ever, mabe the uVcru^c tcaCucI iiiurc terSolciiU 

Five years later, In a Maryland bulletin on Supervision of Rural 
Schools in that State, J. Halloway made a statement which even 
more ctjmpletely expresses the (inception of supervision which this 
paper ia design^ to present : . * y 

The whole purpose of supervision work is to so deal with the situatiou which 
(he Mui>crvisor finds as to Ret tiie maximum results iu Uie way of improve- 
aieut. To criticise, to inspect, is not the aim. Inspection Is not only not 
sniHjrvLslon, but may interfere with it. The main pur|M>se Is to get tlie teacher 
beyond where she Is ; not primarily to get rid of her. hut to find out where her 
strength 11^ and to biiild it up. 

After inspection — Or observation — must come evaluation, diagnosis. 
The supervisor must l>e equipped with a wide range of standards, 
some objective^ such, as are afforded by age-grade norms and the 
standards of performance in^arious mental tests; anti others, more 
subjective-^ in the form of educational principles and ideals, general 
concepts drawn from theory and experience as to how children ough^' 
to think, play, work, or otherwise react to their environment. Com- 
paring the situaticm as it is with what he conceives it should be, the 
.vtipervisor makes his diagnosis as to its strength and weakness, where 
it is deficient, and where it is”~ wholesomely growing and needs^nly 
I encouragement and stimulation for further growth. 

From all of this it should appear that the essential qualifications 
for a good supervi.sor aie high. They include knowledge of prin- 
ciples and methods of good teaching, as well as skill in that field. 
The ability to analyze and diagnose. in.struclion is also e.s.s(‘ntial. In 
addition to these, it is highly important that the supen'isor be able 
to inspire teachers with a real “ calling ^or their work. It is inspi- 
I ration which develops interest, enthusiasm, the will to dO. Wood- 
worth has described the human mii^ as consisting of a mechanism 
and a drive, an jQnei^drive. JnsplMlion is essential to the develop- 
ment of thjr^hner drive” in the teacher, the self-activity and 
l^rowth impulses on her part without which the whole mechanism of 
knowledge and skills will stand idle and unused. Out of the heart 
are the issues of life. The greatest single need of education to-day is 
for teachers whose heart is in their Work, and for siij)crvisoi*K who 
can cause them to put it thOre. 


RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 

A STATE SUPERVISOR 

Hattie 8. Pabeott 

t- 

HMf ffyprrHimr of KmrtI Ife^oolt, 7fort\ Carohno • 


PnepoHCH of HU pervutio-n. — Purpo.ses of su|>orvision are to increase 
the quantity a«d iinprove the quality of classroom instrutdion ; to 
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promote oneness of purpose and unity of eflfort amon^ the teachers 
and principals in the county-wide system; to make the schools of 
the county responsive to the physical, social, and recreational needs 
of the pupils; to make the large consolidated rural schools more re- 
sponsive to the social, recreational, intellectual, and economic life 
of the community. 

Meam umed . — The means used by the State department of educa- . 
tion to carry out these purposes are; (1) Adequately equipped 
county rural school supervisors; (2) annual conferences of State 
and county supervisors and county superintendents; (3) county- 
wide plans of supervision; (4) visits to rural schools, followed by | 
conferences on the work seen; and (5) ino^^thly and occasional bul- ! 
letins reporting on work done and experiences in the field. 

Employment of well-p'epared superoison . — The State encourages ! 
the employment of well-tniined rural supervisors first, by certificat- | 
ing only supervisors who have" taught at least three years and are 
graduates of an approved college with an additional professional 
course at a six weeks’ approved summer school ; and second, by pay- 
ing one-half the annual net salary of such supervisors. The school | 
law requires that the State superintendent of public instruction ; 
approve the duties assigned supervisors by county superintendents I 
before any part of the salary is paid. 

Assisting county supervisors to formulate supervisory phsps . — | 

State supervisors assist county supervisors through correspondence, 
individual and group conferences, and school visiting to initiate and 
carry on definite programs of work adapted to the county’s educa- 
tional conditions and needs. 

A well organized 'county-wide plan of supervision includes the 
following: A brief and general county-wide survey;. a county- wide 
annual conference of teachers and other educational workers; di- i 
rective superAusion w*th rural-school principals; the use of intelli- 
gence and achievement tests, accompanied by a comparative study of 
the results, and the formulation of remedial measures; adaptation 
of the State course of study to the needs of pupils; group teachers’ 
meetings held on school days at each group center school ; group and 
. county contests; conferences of. the county supervisor with the 
county superintendent and school conuniiteemen. 

A county-wide survey. — County-wide surveys include study of 
the topography, the location of the schools, and »the approximate 
location of all “ standard ” schools needed when a county-wide! 
*plan of consolidation has been adequately worked out. Schools are 
selected to be gcoup center or demonstration schools located at or 
near the strategic sites on which standard schools are to be built. 
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The county supervisor plans to concentrate most of her time at 
these {^oup center schools to the end that they may become object 
les8<His for all the small schools grouped about them. 

The annual conference . — two or three day conference is held 
during the week previous to the opening of schools in the fall. Dur- 
ing the first two days the program centers around the immediate 
professional needs of teachers and the objectives in educational 
policies for the year. On the third day various county officers and 
people interested in an educational campaign participate, including 
the county board of commissioners, the superintendent of public wel- 
fare, the farm demonstration agent, the home demonstration agent, 
and editors of county papers. Each of these has an opportunity to 
tell his plans; to hear those of others; and to learn how he can best 
cooperate, ^he incompetent school committeeman, listening to the 
more progressive committeeman, gets a new idea of his own educa- 
tional duties and opportunities and returns to his community deter- 
mined to give a higher type of service. The editors learn about the 
teachers’ problems, educational needs, and policies, and the vital 
contribution county papers may make to the improvement of educa- 
tion. The rural supervisor establishes contacts with other county 
workers and wins their intelligent and whole-hearted cooperation. 

Directive sujiervmon with rural-echool principals . — During the 
present school year county superintendents aAd State and county 
supervisors are holding group and individual conferences with prin- 
cipals untrained for supervision; directing them in the following 
supervisory responsibilities: More scientific procedure in grouping 
and classifying pupils by using standardized tests; studying results 
of tests with teachers to improve classroom conditions and teaching 
methods; observing the classroom work in order that they may super- 
vise and direct the grade work more efficiently. 

Supervisory uses of vntelligeTvce and achievement tests . — Through 
the use of intelligence and achievement tests pupils are grouped 
homogeneously, the needs of individual pupils are studied, and basic , 
remedial measures established. The course of study can be more « 
intelligently adapted to meet the needs of the homogeneous groups. 

Group teachers"' meetings.^Tyvo or three times each year a meeting 
is held at each gtoup center school attended by teachers of the center 
school and those of the surrounding small affiliated schools. The 
supervisor arranges the program. ' 

The teachers in attendance observe demonstration classes, see fel- 
low teachers teaching the same subjects they teach ; using the same 
textbooks; attacking the same problems in s^ool organization, class 
management, gradation and classification of pupils which they face; 
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and demftDstrating methods and principles outlined in the pVofes- ’ 
sionai book \vhich all the teachers present are required to study prior 
to the meeting. In the afternoon the supervisor conducts a round- 
table conference^on the teaching observed in the forenoon ; leads the 
teachers to analyze the class exercises taught and methods employed 
by the teacher dembnstratorsi works out with the teachers effective 
lesson plans or methods of teaching the subjects considered; and 
leads the teachers to sea^how they can apply thc^ methods to their 
own school work. 

The group center and county contests— T\\it gioup contest, like 
the group teachem’ meeting, reenforces the county-wide plan of 
superintendent and supervisor for larger units of school consolida- - 
tion by bringing pupils and adults together for pupil contests and 
social acquaintance and c^peration. Winners from each group con- 
test come to the county contest to compete in subject-matter and 
athletic contests with the winners from all the group center contests 
held in the county. Tlie winners in the county contests are the 
recognized champions in the particular lines in which they excel. 

Tire county contest provides an opportunity for the leading men 
and women of the various communities to mingle together to w’itne,ss 
the frien<lly competition of the children from tlio entirt county. 

It develops a coimty-,wide educational interest ; (piickens their senik' 
of need for tHjuality 6f educational opportunity; and cau.ses think- 
ing in terms of the county itself as the only adequate and fair unit 
of consolidation, s<‘hool building, and school maintenance. 

Group confemnees of county superintendent, rural -school super- 
visor, and school committeemen . — These conferences are held at each 
central school in the county after the schools close. The committee- 
men from the various schools meet with the coimty su|)erintcndcnt 
and with him make out their financial budget, determine the salaries 
to be paid, the length of school term, the rate of local tax levy 
needed, and the county tax rate they wiU urge the county commis- 
sioners to levy for the following year. The rural-school supervisor 
demon.stratee to the committeemen, by means of charts and tabula- 
tions u|)on the blackboard, the educational need.s of the children as 
revealed by intelligence and acliievement tests. This presentation 
of actual facts which the committeemen can not combat often serves 
as an eye opener to them. They become more amenable to argu- 
. ment and pereuasion for longer terms, better salaries, End larger 
and more efficient schools formed by the consolidation of their small 
; schools. The county supervisor assists also in tlie selection of suc- 
cessful teachers for reappointment. 

Joint conferences.— Jomi annual conferences of rural-school super- 
visors and their county superintendents with the SUte rural super- 
visors are held for three days in June. - The purposes are to discuss 
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in round-table fashion (1) the supervisors’ program of work for the 
coming year ; (2) suggestions propo^d for improving classroom in- 
struction; (3) particular and vital problems affecting achievement 
of supervisors and superintendents; (4) the time budget' of the su- 
pervisor and superintendent. 

Visiting and' working with the rurnl-school supeiwisor in the 
feld , — The State su{)er\’isor attends and takes part in the county- 
wide annual educational conference, group center and county-wide 
teachers’ meeting, and visits cla.ssroonis with rural su|>ervisors, ob- 
serves the teaching and prepares a written diagnosis of the lessons 
observed, with suggestions for remedial work. This diagnosis is a 
basis for planning to improve the teaching. seen. 

The State stijiervisor aids the rural supervisor in planning .su])er- 
visory programs and in evaluating their effectiveness; she notes the 
most important accomplishments and suggesis changes leading to 
more efficient work, encourages rural supervisors in cT[)erimenta- 
tion: and recognizes individual initiative as expressed in the devel- 
opment of the county-wide plan of supervision. 

liulIetinH . — The State department of education issues monthly and 
occasional hulletin.s. The monthly hulletiijs give summaries of the 
statistics from the reports of the 26 rural-school supervisors; prog- 
ress reports of outstanding acconifilishments, and make appreciative 
and constructive suggestions. Occasional htdletins include treat- 
ments of the following topics: Improving the teaching of language, 
improving the teaching of history, remedial instruction, teachei-s’ 
conferences, music memory contests, pupils’ reading circles, and the 
like. A recent research ^bulletin rejmrts the results of a study to 
demonstrate the value of efficient rural sujiervision. 


RURAL-SCHOOL SUPERVISION FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 
THE COUNTY SUPERVISOR 


COBA PEAIWOS 

Buptrvitor 0/ Elementary Schools, Monigomeru County, Ala. 

The principles of supervision are the same everywhere, but vary- 
ing conditions and needs demand varying adjustments and pro- 
cedures. The first step in beginning supervision is to know just what 
others have thought and done on the subject, to lay up knowledge 
and ideals on which to draw, to become saturated with the subject, 
and to have principles and standards on which to depend when 
facing the real situation. Ideals will be constantly changing and 
yet the greatest changes will be in adjustments and not in standards. 

Inspection necessary as a pgelimimary to supervision . — Just as the 
physician can not treat his patient until he knows his condition, so 
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I the supervisor can not help a teacher until she has diagnosed the 
situation. This first work must be inspection, but not of 1-he tind 
which teachers dread. Among the things wliich a supervisor needs 
to understand are administrative and physical conditions under 
which woi^ is done. Soiiie of this information can be obtained from 
office record.s, some of it only from ol servation. 

Commilnift/ and sootal couditiom. — The supervistir should under- 
stand coimminity conditions which form the background for each 
school. This is very important wlien there are distinct geographical 
divisions or children from homes with widely different cultural en- 
vironment. Often another adju.stment has to be made from the 
standpoint of social coifflitions. 

Firnt md to’ tenchern. — The supervisor's first visit is largely for 
the sake of finding the outstanding probleni.s. The teacher is the 
main factor, and this first visit must not be a matter of diagnosing 
the situation only. It is higidy desirable that the teacher fool that 
she has got something from the very first visit which will help her. 
Some kind of contact .should be established whi<!h leaves her with a 
g(KMl attitude. Many teaelicrs juied lielp on the daily .schedule, in 
classification ami grouping of children, or in t)rgunization. A 
friendly word about bow the teacher is situated a.s to living aj^ngo- 
ments helps to dispel the lonely feeling whicli often comes with the 
first few days. , ' 

The relationship hetiaeeti mpervieor and teachers . — ^The relation- 
ship between a supervisor and her teachers must be good, if the two 
are to ttccompILsh anything in working together. The dread which 
f often makes a wall between the two must be broken down. This is 
done by the friendly word and attitude, but more by the fact that 
the teacher realizes that the supervisor knows her problams, ha.s ex- 
perienced the same kind herself, and can now give the teacher the 
benefit of what she baa learned. 

The budding up of an esprit de corps. — The next step in relation- ^ 
ship is that existing among teachers themselves— that .spirit of oom- 
raaeship and teamwork which binds a group together, making for 
pride and interest in the success of the great piece of work under- 
taken, and at the same time causing each individual to.ifeel pride in 
being a part of it. This is built up in intangible and unexplainable 
ways. This spirit must characterize the official force. There must 
be mutual intere.sts in the work of each. This is reflected in the 
group. Undertakings accomplished by the group, the passing on of 
good things from one school to another, the inspirational side of 
teachers’ meetings, the empliasis oh the fact that we are pulling to- 
cher for certain ends, recognition of both effort and achievement- 
all of' theae factors serve to make one feel that he or she can not 
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afford to be the weak place which caHso» the break. One potent 
factor in “spirit ” is the leadership of the superintendent. 

Helping tKe indwidval teacher to ft into her situation. — The un- 
trained, inexperienced girl must be given the teaching viewpoint and 
helped to find herself in a situation different from any which she has 
yet experienced. Sometimes I find her in tears, conscious that she 
has not yet mastered the situation, sometimes unconscious that the 
children are ronti'oUhu/ her instead of folfomhttf her. It is difficult 
to know what to do. Individual <lj^erenws must l>e taken into ac- 
count, and tlu* supervisor must fintl Ikt way. There is danger of* 
giving one so much at a time like this that it all seems a mountHin 
impossible to climb, but by taking one or two things and niiik'ing 
lhe.se dear, the ine.\perience<l teaclier gets ^ beginning., gains confi- 
dence, and finally finds herself. 

A problem of a different kind is that of the girl fresh from train- 
ing »hool, full of entliiisia.sm and visions. Her <»bs<>rvation and 
pracWce have b<‘en under favorable, comlitioins. When .slie faces the 
real situation she l>egin.s to try to put her theories into effect, and 
not knowing Imw’ to adapt them Ix'comes <liscouraged, many times 
loses herself and reverts to the ways in which she was taught. The 
point here is to keep hey feet on the ground and her head in the sky. 

One teacher in my gfcuj) ha<l fallen heir to a gro»ip of children 
who had sustained a reputation of being troublesome. She tackled 
the problem with a determined heart, but foiind«*thnt her tactics -were 
not working. Finding her rather discouraged after a few weeks, 1 
said, “Do you know who your lenders are? Don't you think it 
would be a good thing to make a study of them and plan to make 
them your allies? ” We talked over some ways in which she could 
.study their interests and turn (heir leadei-ship to good ac’coimt in 
class undertakings. She was soon able to manage tfie situation and 
was happy. ‘ ' 

Still another situation in which the teacher^must be “ put on her 
feet " is when the experienced teacher, proud of her success and 
reputation, meets a situation in which it appears that she may lose 
some of the luster which she has gained. This happened recently 
with one of the best teachers I have. Her class last year had made^ 
an unusually fine record ; they had led the .school and the county in 
their showing with the test.s. Tliey had a good reputation for atti- 
tude, industry, and behavior. The new class was as great a contrast 
as could be found. She said, “ I think I’ll quit. I’ll never be able 
to do anything with the.se children; I can not hope to bring them 
up to the achievements of la.st year's class, and 1 will be so unhappy 
to have them fall bclow.^.I said, -‘Well, now, in the first place, I 
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believe in you^ and, in the second place, tha pood teacher is measured 
by what she does with the particular problem which she has to meet.’' 
This w’as sufficient. She threw herself into the situation and soon 
• came to tell nje that it was all right. Many different kinds of ad- 
justments have tola? made in order to keep thinps prtinp: well. Some- 
times a word or a question is alLthat is necessary’, 'rhe supervisor 
mu.st be cmstantly on the alert to Keef> conditions as they should he. 

llelpinij to improve clamroom UxHtvHctujr'n. — I'he prreate.st sufUM- 
vi.sory j>roblem is that of improvin'? classroom in.'^f ruction. 'I'he 
teacher must be helped first to know what pood instruction is. next 
to know how to proc^eed, and finally to know when she has succjvtied. 
The usual apencies throuph which siij)prvisors accomplish this are 
schoolroom visits, demonstration work, teachers' ‘meetiiips of diller- 
ent types, letters and bulletins, and tests, both standard and iiifoniud. 

()bjective.s from the standpoint of improvement of instructi<»ii 
vary from year to \'car ac*cordinp to need.s. In the bepinninp of niy 
work the outstandinp neetl was Ix'iter work in readinp. Speed and 
interptetntion of the children were inferior; the teachers did not know 
what poo<l readinp was. When .standard tests had been given, show- 
ing? the con^i^pms, both teachers and children l>ecame piterestwl ami 
enthusiastic to improve. Other subjects treated in the same way were 
arithmetic and jpellinp. (iradn'ally the county has been brought to 
almost normal standing in the three subjects. At j)iese,nt one of our 
big objectives is improvement in oral and written composition and 
definite work in apprwiation. An effort is being made to connect 
up literature, music, and pictures more closely and to In^ tlie founda 
tion for a happier, more profitable wray of spending leisure time. 


The a^ipervisor in^uxt check xrp on her arhievcrr>enfJI^^.]nst as the 
business man must check up to know where he stands at the end of 
the year, and the teacher must find to what e.xtent sh^ lias accom- 
plished her objeotives, so the supervisor should be able tolrcalize w’hat 
she has achieved. She should a.sk herself what the attitmle the 
teachers ^nd pupils is. Aje the teachers more profissiofial and 
ambitious? Are they seeking to improve by further study ?^s the 
spirit of the children such as that expressed by the bov wdio said, 
“ We are glad when you come because you are interested in wliat we 
are doing.” The supervisor may well ask, “ Have I raised the level 
of educatibn in this county and caused the teachers to ?row?’' If 
ehc has, she has not wgrk^d in vain. 
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II. Teaching Problems 


I 

A. 


E ANALYSIS OF THE RECITATION 


W. H. Burton 

Pro/r»»or of Education, Uiuiirrnitu of Cinieinnafi 

Before a sniper visor can rate a teacher, or — what is more irtipor- 
tant — before a supervisor can help a teacher toward growth anil im- 
provement, she nuist have the facts. Facts about teaching ard very 
hard tb get, and the luck of them has ht^ndicapped the dvaluaticm and 
improvement of teaching for generations. We have been Ijandi- 
capiMjd because there has not lieen timelto get the factsl; we hafe not 
had instruments jkvith which to get theim, and until recently super- 
visors have not been trained to get thenl | 

I'hei’e are. in the main, two ways g^t data on teaching: Through 
the use of objective tests and through tlie use of detailed analyses of 
activities, inateriuls. and .supplies. Thi«| discussion is ctlnfined to the 
activity and matei^als analysis. i j 

d'hese analy.ses Vary from .very limited specific ones |to somewhat 
generalized outlines. | i 

d'he first or specific type of activity analysis is an analysis into the 
most minute, detailed, and specific .state^ients possible of what does 
happen, what might’happen, what could happen, what sUould happen 
in a classroom. Similar analytes can be made for iteinf of materials 
and .supplies. 


ching not in 
ith (juestion- 
of problem 


A sujHU visor will very often e.xamine a j)iece of tet 
general but in specific. A teacher may luve difficulty 
ing, with discipline, w'ith some of the minute phases 
solving or drill. In that ca.se we must have an actirity analysi.s 
focusing attention u^mn the little specific hings that ar| done or not 
done by the%;acher.‘ 

The .second or generalized type of activity analysis ^|)nsi(lers the 
cla.ss work observed under five heads: (n) The lesson \bs a wdmle^ 
(A) the data .supplied the pupils, (c) tile type of lesson used, {d) 
s^mie strong points to look for, and (e) solue weak pointsVto look for. 

These instruments (anal3’se«) are designed as guides fom the super-* 
vi.soi'. They are to be read from to refrOTh one’s mind. TUp enipha.sis 

^ 8aUfpli'f« of Oiesp vuii \m fouDU In Aiuler«oti, nrr, tnd Bu*h, YfoUIng tD€ Temcbcr at 
Work; In thr KtKiHrenth Yearho<»k of the Nntlo/al Society, I^rt II; iiv wrton* Super* 
vUlon iitui thi» Improvement Tcurtilar: In Bpr and othcfa, Rlementarjl Bcbool’ Sub- 
Jectn ; nnd many run )>e fouiHl. In the perioillcal fterature from time to tlro^ 
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is on “ havinj; in mind.” They may be placed also in the handj^f 
the teacher u.s an aid to self-analysis and self -improvement. Th\ 
may l»e the ba.sis for conference and discu.ssion between supervise 
and teaclier. They are, of cpui'.se, not to be carried into tlie rooii 
. and checked, but they couhl be checked immediately after a visit. 

They are not instruments of inspection, -though they may l)C .so 
used. The^ are not as cumbeitjtmie as they appear to be. If used 
constantly anil intelligently, they be<*ome more or less second nature. 

Objection is sometimes rui.seil to tile fact that too much analysis 
kills the. spirit or spoil.s the morale or atmosphere Jof the rooni. 
Spirit, morale, or atmos|«4ierc are fine and neces.sar(^ things, but they 
are ijuife susceptible to analysis. It does not do raic slightest good 
to di.scuss atmosphere unless one knows why the atmosphere is good 
jjOr^bad. Anahzed into its specifics one itiay then use a situation 
where the atmosphere is good to improve another situation where 
it is not so good. The atmospheric supervisor will very often lH^ a 
^ kitidly and genial soul, popular with his teacheVs and suiiervisiug 
with little friction. He will not, however, make any appreciable 
progress in improving the instniction under his charge. The ana- 
lytical supervisor will do this and at t\^ same time will not unduly 
cru.sh the spii it of the situation. 

THE DEMONSTRATION LESSON AS AN AGENCY IN 

SUPERVISION 


Cassib R. Bpkncbx 

Btate SvprrrUvr of Elemrntory Education, Montyoitt^ry, Ala. 


/ 


l 


This discu.ssion of the demonstration lesson is based upon the 
activities of the 32 rural school supervisors who work in a varie-ty 
of situations, from the county with a school term of live months and 
80 school buildings, many of the latter with little or no equipment, 
to the county with a term of nine months and 14 school buildings all 
\vell equipped. 

Pnncipl£8 relating to use of demomtration lessons . — Uniform 
'' supervisory procedure throughout the State is not attempted, but 
’Certain general principles underiying good supervise^ procedure 
are accepted a.s governing the work of all supervisors, iHjgardless of 
fheir situations. Three of these principles relating to t le use of .the 
demonstratioQ^esson as an agency in supervision follow ? (1) Demon- 
.Htrations should be confined to those phases of work ini luded in the ' 
objectives set up for the county at the beginning of the year. 
(2) The supervisor should know the school sitnations in which the 
various teachers work. (8) Tlie demonstration should be planned 
to meet thq, individual needs of as many teachers as possible.’ 
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Tf/pfs of de^nonsdiMtion — ‘Three types of demonstrtition 

lessons used most frequently are:, 

1. THe lesson or {in'oup of lessons taiig’ht for a proup of teachers 
who are meeting outside the classroom* 

% The lesson taught for the individual teacher hv the supervisor 
during the classroom visit. \ 

The les.son or .series of lessons taught by a teacher in her o^ 
ctnssi*oom for a group of visitors. • \ 

\e lesson tauyM outside the rlasHroom . — This lcs.son is used at 'i 
teachers’ mecting.s or at institutes where limited time ami 
ibers make the visiting of ncttial classi*ooms undesirable, 
of children is brought to the nmeling j»lnce, and a los.son 
is tanfl(hRby t’ne sui>ervisor pr a teacher Ayho may or may not be the 
regularyte\chfer. 


This ^tu 
of class rpu 
which do 
lefesons whi'cl 


hon 


ne ai 
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may^be utilized to show the more mechrfnieal^)hases 
teaching procedure. I.essons^Should be taught 
ie’nd for their success upon their relktion to other 
pupils should have mastered but have not. The 
teacher may deJhopsirate tlic initialidessons in reading with beginning 
pupils, or the nll|[’st of any series of lessons svith pupils of'any 
The chief valUp '<[f demonstration in such a situation is that it fur- 

comparison and discussion during subsequent 

classrooni visits.X 

7'he lesson ta^\ for t fie mdiiwdml teacher hy the supei'visor 
dui'imj th^clas^wi^vmt.-^'T\\\'i type of demonstration has certain 
distinct fl^van^'gei(\er other types but is often misused. The situ- 
ation f^rly imtwal one (not artificial as in the first type), 
the only strafe fa<kt<\ being the supervisor herself. The oppor- 
tunity presentff^tgeln t\ meet the immediate needs of the teacher, 
needs which slmld ao\wait until the group meeting or which, 
being peculiar t^one sWuion, do not justify taking the time of the 
w^le group. i y 
The dangers^qny be siUDi\ariKed thus : (1) To attempt demonstra- 
tion before an^lyang the Iwtuaiion sufficiently to< know what is 
‘iiec(l^ and ho4 to proceed Vvisedy ; or having anulytr.ed tlie' situ- 
atioii carefully, Wteini^iiig u wflei'eiit procedure without first dis- 
ciiHsing witii: thh: teach<^ the rJlp>n fur her kind o£ procedure. 

(2) The 8Ui>ervi6or ihay 'do ^eHrying out whi^h should be left 
to the i teacher, inay be eb»r to trva.new way and. capable 
of doing so. tI[c kariuful of tips ty))e of demon.stra.tion 

teaching are: 

(a) The auperlbsor'a ufifai|i 
io loss off .time in pVliminarieit a^d 
tion loceupiea a loniw f^an 


hence is of no hSp. 


fiy with . details involved, and 
adj^atmont. The demanstira- 
availableifqr tbe olaaa; 
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' (6) Tlie teacher may feel that with her limited training she can 
not attain the skill <lenionstrnte«l hy the supervisor with her exten- 
sive training. She does not view the demonstration as u challenge 
•o her he.'t efforts, » 

i<‘) 'Hie atmosphere is wj ovei>,tipnlute(l rliiring the su|H‘rvisor*s 
pei'iod of work that there is a <lecidcd let doA’ii after her departure. 
The children notice this and sometimes coninient on it bv wishing 
that the supervisor “could be our teacher;all the *timeJ’ Need- 
less; to .say, this kind of reaction works to a.h‘acher’s disadvantage. 

(3) The supervisor sometimes catches at an e.xcuse for teaching 
because she feels tha^ she must do soniething to show her usefulnes.s. 
The effect of help given indiscriminately is confusion. 

Conformity to the following principles will avoid these dangers: 

1. The supervisor should be familiar with the procedure the teacher 
has b^en using heretofoie and should know what the teacher is 
capahk* of doing in the w'ay of a better pnK’edffre. 

2. Ihe teacher and supervisor should come t<^an understanding 
as to the reason for teaching the les.son. 

3. The supervi.sor should be familiar with the subject matter 
involved. 

4. The teacher should sununaiY-e the procedure aft the close of the 

Icssmi, stating what^she luus leatned or winch features she thinks 
are worth trying out. : . ' \ 

5. J he sujjervisor shouhl demonstrate only when there is np iloubt 
about the advisibility of ho doing. 

77/(? lesHon taught hg a teacher in her own clasHrooni for a group 
of visitors , — This form of demonstration is an effective suj)ervisory 
agency because it is prepared for, represents a thought-out procedure. 
an4 thus has fewer possible dangers than the preceding type. Afost 
tea^i^ers attempt to teach for others onjy after getting help from 
several source^ The best as well as the mediocre teachet; is stim- 
ulated to further growth by this preparation. A teacher in a one- 
room school was asked to allow 14 other teachers in similar situations 
to observe her teaching. “No, I can’t leach welf enough for that,” 
she said. “Do you plan to continue in teaching work? ” asked the 
supervisor. “ Yes, of course I do.” “And do you plan to study 
any more to improve your teaching?” “Yes.” “Well, this teach- 
ing 'for others .who’ will be glad to discu.ss your work with you will 
help you to be a better teacher.” I se<f. I’ll do it rf you think I 
can.” Result: The teacher demonstrated good classroom routine^ 
and good methods in primary reading, history, and geography. 

Among the possibilities of this type of ileinonst ration are: 

1. To exenii)1ify details of good managelnent which would wnfuse 
the teacher if discussed during * olasaroom visit. Teachers learn 
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without embnrrasf;ment the advantages of such routine prcx’edures 
as: (1) Demanding individual instead, of concert responses, and 
(:U having pupils distribute materials instead of doing it themselves. 

\ To reach the indifferent teachef without the perMmal element 
entering in. The demonstration exercise may help the fairly good 
teacher to realize the possibilities for improvement in her methods; 
nnd may help the mediocre teacher who hesitates to admit her dif- 
ficulties to change her attitude as she observers anotlier teacher will-, 
ing to submit her teaching to the criticism of the group. 

S. To illustrate* desirable relationships betw'een. children and' 
teachers. It is difficult to tell young teacheri; what constitutes desir- 
able attitudes toward pupils; the right teacher cun very easily ahou: 
wliat is meant by desirable attitudes. 

The dangers of this type of meeting (which may be offset hy care- 
ful preparation on'the part of the .supervisor) are : 

1. Too many le.ssons taught at one meeting, so that the observers 
are ctinfused nnd fatigtie<l. The number of lessons taught const'cn- 
lively depends upon procedure demonstrated. A group migld i)i*^)fit- 
ably sit through two or three hours of teaching in a one-room school 
d the goal was to study the following of the daily schedule wdth the 
l^endant routine, assignment of work, rest period^ and the like. ‘ 

'u the object is to study the qualities of n good drilffesson, moving 
from mom to n>om is profitable. A group of teachers could profit- 
ably visit three different rooms observing three different drill lessons, 
two in arithmetic and one in primary reading. 

2. Demon.strationa may _ba too far beyond the resources of the 
observers. An excellent teacher in a nine months’ school gave a 
socialized lesson in geography in which the pupils used many I'efer- 
ences, but no basic text, for a group of teachei*s from five months' 
sohoofs; It furnished an ideal. But most of the teachei's observing 
had no training beyond high .school; their pupils did not knoxv'liori.h 
from south on n map; they had no materials but textbooks. A more 
practicable demonstration woidd have shown how to use the avail- 
able textbooks intelligently. 

Preparation for dvanuftion . — After the demonstration lessons have 
been planned, the supervisor must prepare for the discussion. Teach- 
ers should recognize good teaching and summarize the principles 
underlying this teaching so jthat they can apply them to* tlFbir own 
work. A definite guide for observation in the minds of the teachers 
observing is helpful in smpfnnrizing. Observation outlines may l>e 
sent to teachers in advance of tlie meeting or given out at the meet- 
ing. At'fir.st the^ should include only a few outstanding features 
stated so clearly that misinterpretation will be avoided. 
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A supervisor whose objective was lmproveia«Dtiin the oi^BDi&a« 
tion of the recitation ” used the -followuQg outline : . 

n^- 


HUCnEeTKOH FOR JUDGING A KEUITATIOW 


1. State the prolilem before the clJsa solution, 

2. To what extent was this problem an^utgrowth of the neeils and Interests 

of the pupils? • * 

3. What provision w^as made for d^v^lnplng initiative hmong the pupils? 

4. State the leading questions of the recitation. 

5. Where was tlie recitatiOD centered: Among the pupUs? In the teacher? 

6. List the outstaudteg points in the organisuition of the recitaticm. 

Summary. Was this a good reolta^tion? 

1. What evidence was there that the pupils were iM*rsonally concerned abfiut 
the .solution of the problem? 

2. What point in the organization of the rendtation did mo>4t to'iiisnro the 

8ucces.s of the lesson : The summary? The assignment? ^ 


Another outline prepared for untrained teachers in the observa- 
tion of drill lesson#! follows: 

1. "Wlmt was the best feature of eaeh less'Gn? 

2. Why do you think they were best? / * ‘ 

3. Is there opportunity for ImproTemeut alouk these srtniF' Hues? 

4k. What were other good features of the lesa<^is just observed? Why do 
you think they were good? ^ j 

* 5. Considering the three lessons, what arc the (jualitie.s of a good dril\ 
lesson? 

The real value of demonstration lessons is determined hy the re- 
sultant imjirovement in classroom ju’oe^nre. Just as tlie (14uion- 
st ration le.sson should he preceded hy a supervisory visit -to tJie 
classrooms to lie representcil at the meeting!, so it shouhl be followcil \ 
by su|>ervisory visits for the pur|X)^ of (1) Icjynin" to wliat extent 
the teachers are profiting from the observation ami discussibn, and 
(2) discu&sing with the tcacliers the next demonstration meeting. 

Sxmviary . — Tlie most pructjoable demonstration lesson is Uiat 
which is taught by a teacher in her own cla.ssnioii) fop- a^roup of 
visitors. There arc three importiuit tiisks for the su|)oryisor in 
connection with this demonstration : j, ^ . 

1. Visiting each school which is,tn bo rciircsentod at the mectipg 
for the purpose of becoming acquainted witji n^^s and rewurces. 

2. Planning carefully for the discussion which is to follow the 

teaching. . “ ’ \ . 

3. Checking the valiies of the demonstration and g^t'^ng sugges- 
tions for the next mating by making a second visif to the schools. 
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THE VALUE OF A TESTING -PROORAM AS A GUIDE FOR 

SUPER V1SIC(^ 

Norman Frost 

Proft»$or of Educatiom, Qcorge Peohody CoHryif for Tcachcrx, Sathrlllr, Trim. 

A general testing program slmuld answer the f611owing questions: 

1. Which sch^ls are the better ? 

2. Which pupils are — • ^ 

I A. The stronger? 
i B. The weaker ? 

■ ■'Kj. Not doing their best? 

3. Whi<th grades are the weaker — 

A. In the schools as a whole ? 

< B. In each school? 

■■'5?‘AVhich subjects are the .weaker — 

A. In the school system ? 

B. In each school ? 

C. For each grade in the system ? - 
• I). For each grade in the school ? 

5. Which are the stronger pupils in each subject? 

C. Which subjects are more diOicul|r^or each pupil ? 

The question as to which phases or jmrts of each subject need 
especial attention either in the system as a whole, in each school, in 
each grade in the system, in each grade in each school, or for each 
pupil will hare to be answered on the basis of specific diagnostic tests 
which do not fall within the range of a general testing program; 
these diagnostic tests should be use<l only following a general testing 
>rogram as a means of planning remedial measures for general wealt-' 
fssH« brought out in the general testing progrkm. 
s^e accompanying table shows results of a gan^al testing ]>rograifl 
in\wo- country schools. In this table t^ firs^^umn indicates th<^ 
pupUs by number. Two schools w’er^nclndjw^^ach of them two- 
teaclwrjschools for white children. There wre 22 children testetl ift 
one sApol tyid 24 in the other. The secetfid colunin (G) gives tht 
grade Jdaceraent. The third colunm (CA) gives chronological age 
by yeark. The fourth column (MA) giyes the mental age ih tcfms 
of grad* placenient. The first pupil,, according t^ his meiital age 
as detei^ined by the Illinois Intelligence Test, shoiild have be^ 
half w^ through the third grade. The column head^ RR 
the rewmig rate according to the Monroe Stan^rdized Silent 
mg ]P^, expre^d in ^rms of the grade. ^ 
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GRADE SCORBS-^WHITE SCHOOLS' 

8CBOOL A-t»-TEACKER 


Pupil No. 

0 

CA 1 

1 

MA 

RR 

RC 

WM 
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4" 
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' 1.0 
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4 

0 
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1 1.0 
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13 
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1 
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1 
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30 

AO 
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i >.4 

7 

4 
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' 4.0 

3 0 

3 0 1 
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8 

ft 
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ft 
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: 4.0 
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10 

ft 
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A7 
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AO 

; .« 0 
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I« 

0 

i 
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62 

43 
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The first child in School A, aoconlinp to his iichieveincnt on the 

Monroe Silent Rending Test, in rnte was four-tenths of tlie way 

through the thinl ^ade. The next column, headed RC\ pves read- 

inp comprehension according to the same. test, llie column hoadcAl 

WM gives the results of the Woody-McCall Mi.\e<l Fumlaingntal 

Test, translated into terms ol' grades. The Illinois Intelligence Test 

•% 

' (livpfi diirliiff fourth month of arhcKfl. AIIowiim*c whn not made for thin; 
thrroforo puptU lire rated Id achlovciucnt approilroately fuur totithM u( a year tn 


advanco of wbere they ahould be. 
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and the Mwiroc Silent Heading Test publish scoroe which give the 
grade placement according to • achievement of the children. The 
Woody-McCall does not do that. However, the grade .scores are 
calculated on tlie assumption of the unilateral distribution of prog- 
ress us between grades; that is, the difference between the grade 
norims for the third grade and the fourth grade was taken, and it 
was assumed that one-tenth of that ditferenoe represented one-tenth 
of the year's wolk. 

The column headed SR represents the results of the Stone Rea- 
soning Test, given in the fifth grade and above. The column headed 
C gives the results of the English composition as measured by the 
Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas scale. The test was 
applied but did not measure ability below that of the fourth grade. 
Most of the pupils in each of these schools had an ability which was 
not great enough to be measured by this scale. The column is in- 
cluded on this sheet as an illustration of the kind of thing to which, 
we should pay relatively little attention, save as indicating a very 
low stan<lard in general. The column headed S represents the re- 
sults in spelling as measured by the Buckingham Extension of the 
Ayers scale; and the column headed P the results in penmanship 
measurctl by the Thorndike scale. The column headed Ach gives 
the average of the achievement in school subjects, stated in terms 
of grade placement. The column headed Ach/MA giyes the quotient 
obtained by ‘dividing the general achievement by the mental age. 
In cases where this is 1 it would indicate that the pupil is making 
tlie progress which with his intelligence should be expected of him; 
w’here the quotient is more than 1, the pupil is making more than 
satisfactory progress; and wherfe it is les.s than 1, the pupil is fail- 
ing to make satisfactory progress 

Returning to the questions wjiich were proi>osed to be answ’ered, 
the first" one was, ‘‘Which schools are the iK^tter?” Taking these 
two schools as the basis of compari.son, we find that the median’ of 
the final column, achievement over mental age, for S< hool A is 1.05 * 
ami for School B is 1. There is some question as to the reliability 
of groufk Intelligence tests as applied to country children. For ex- 
ample, pupil No. 5 in School B shows a mental age which would 
place him two-thirds of, the way through the first grade. His 
iichievement indicates that he is six-tenths of the way tlirough the 
third grade, or approximately twice as far along in his school sub- 
jects as his intelligefice would seem to war^j^ 

According to the measures as we haw^rthemi however, this median 
of achievement over mentakage gives a slight preference to School A. 
According to the column headed Achievement, there are three pupils 

in School A that are up to the present grade placement, and itt 
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School B tl^re are five children who are up to their present grade 
placement Between these schools there ftems relatively little choice 
in i-egaid to general ability and progress. Further standards or 
coinpari.s(.>ns can l>e made^ all bringing about the same conclusion. 
For example, the median pupil in achievement in School A is nine- 
tenths of a grade below the grade in which he is now placed. The 
median is the same, in School B. Again, School A has only one 
l>upil who is two years behind ; School B has four pupils who are 
•two years behind. The one case in School A is a 16-year-old child 
in the seventli grade, and it is entirely |x>ssible that it would be 
justifiable to promote an overage child to a point wliere he could 
receive a little more benefit in the short time he will remain in school. 
In School B none of the children were seriously overage. That 
would give a alight advantage to School A in regard to grading. 
Again, in School- A no children have achievement materially ahead 
of their grade placement. No. 12 has one-tenth of a grade more 
than his placement at the beginning of tlie year, but, since the test 
wa.s made in November, while the school started in September, it is 
obvious that, as a niatter of fact, he is still slightly behind. In 
School B four pupils are ahead in achievement, two of them ma- 
terially ahead. No. 5 is a 7-year-old child in the third grade; No, 
19 is a lll-vear-old child in the seventh grade who has a mental age 
placing him one-fourth of the way tlxrough the eighth grade and an 
achievement placing him seven-tenths of the way through eighth 
grade. 

The second que.stion was, “ Which pupils are (A) the stronger, (B) 
the weaker, and (f) not doing their best? ” It is supposed that in 
the column “Achievement over mental age,” where we find that the 
result is less than 1, it is likely that the pupils coulcTdo letter work 
Uian that which they are now doing. — Example, No. 10 in School A. 
In the two schools there are 12 cases of such weakness. It is.sug-, 
gested that the supervisor should, with the help of the teacher, check 
up on such factors as pliysical condition, outride work, attendance, 
home influence, special interests of the pupil, etc. 

The third question was, “Which grades ore the weaker (A) in the 
schools as R whole, (B) in each school? ” Using the column Ach, 
which gives the achievement, we reach an answer to our question by 
finding fpr each pupil the acceleration or retardation in regard to 
grade placement. For example, School A, pupil No. 1, in the fourth 
grade, has an achievement in school subjects that would put him 
cight-tentl^s of tlie way through the third grade. He is two-tenths 
of a gTRde behind his present placement. His standing would be 
minus two-tenthq. Pupil ^o. ^ i^ 8eTen.-tenths behind j No. 3 one 
y^ar ; No: 4 exactly right; Nq.,5;seyen»ten^ha behind; No. 6 five-tenths 
of a year ; and pupil No, 7 is one-tonth of a year below grade. These 
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seven pupils constitute the entire fourth grade. The measure used 
for the relative standing of the fourth grade in this case is the sum 
()f these deficiencies divided by 7, the miinl)er of pupils in the grade. 
In School A it is indicated that the fourth grade an § whole is forty- 
five one-hundredths of a year behind the real placement of the chil- 
dren. The fifth grade, in the surtie way, is calculated to be eighty 
one-hundredths of a year below its present ratii1|^ in the sixth 
gi-ade the achievement' is 1.19 years; and the seventh grade is 1.0 
years be4ow. In School 11, using the saim* method, we find that 
grade 3 is twelve one-humlredlhs of a year l>ehiTid ; grade 4 at stand- 
ard; grade 5 is one year and two-tenths: grade 6 is- one year and 
M‘ven one-hundredths; grade 7 is one year and fifteen ofte-hun- 
dredths; and grade 8 is one year and six-tenths l>eIow standard. 
This process of calculating the degree to which each grade is re- 
tarded or accelerated may be followed either for the school system 
as a whole or for each school separately. 

The fourth question was, “Wliich subjects are the weaker (A) 
for the school system as a whole, (B) for each school, (C) for 
each grade in the system, (D) for each grade in each school?” 

. The procedure for detennining the w’eaker subject is approxi- 
mately the same for each of these four qiiesticms. Talcing the 
last one of the four subheads as an example of the method of pro- 
cwlure and using the sixth grade in School B os an illustration 
of the point, the procedtire is about the satne as that which we 
followed in the previous question, using the arithmetic means of. 
the algebraic .sums of retardation opd ajccejeration for each of tlie 
.subjects. The restdts show that , in tlie sixth giude of School B 
the reading rate is 1.37 years lielow present placement; the i-^nding 
comprehension is 1.33 years; the Woody-McOall Mi.xed Fund'umen- 
lids in arithmetic is twenty-one one-hundredth.s of a year below; the 
results of the Stone Reasoning Test indicate that they are 2.1 years 
behind; the English compo^tion 1.25 years behind; spelling, one- 
fifth of a year behind; penmanship, one-thiid of a year behind. 
In rank of e.xcellonce, then, the sixth grade is b^st in fundamentals 
uf arithmetic, next best in spelling, next best in penmanship, next 
best in, Englidt oompositibn, next l)est in reading comprehension, 
next best in. readitig rate, and 'poorest in krusoning in arithmetic. 

The fifth question waS 4 > Wliich 'pbpi Is are the stronger in each 
subject? This is answered by simple ins|)ection to he checked up 
by teaclierls /judgineot. For example, dn the sixtli grade of School 
A tlien^ are eight ohildi«n«u Which of these is tlie best in reading 
rate? iiiUhipil No< M in theisohool'has!a< pmding rate which wotild 
place, liiiq . twortenths of .the -.way lihiungii the seventh ‘ grade; « In 
cqntragt, to this, pupil Na 18; has a .reading rate rdiich would put 

III il • . 1(1 1 I I' I :• I I . 
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him four-tenths of 
pi^il No. 18 is hav 
special work. 

The next question pi-oposed was, “ ^\Tiich subject is most difl^ult 
for each pupil ?” This, again, is determined by simple inspea ion. 
Taking as an illustration pupil No’. 18 in School A, the one/who 
is having difficulty with his reading rate, we find that he id ma- 
terially behind in all subjects since his median achievement ^ould 
place him only two-tenths of the way through the fourtli .'grade. 
The subjects, in order of e.xcellence, for this pupil are Stoie Rea- 
soning, Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals, spelling, readijing com- 
prehension, Englisli composition (remember that this s^re tioes 
not mean much), reading rate, and penmansliip. Apparei«1^ pu}>il 
No. 18 is better in arithmetic than in any other subject. ^ 

After the general testing program has been given, it is very^ssen- 
tial that individual diagnostic testing .should be. done both foi^indi- 
vidual pupils, to find out their particular difficulties, and for fl^ades 
that are materially behind, to find out the apparent cause, /^hese 
diagnostic tests may be either such standardized tests as the C^ve- 
land Survey Test in arithmetic or they may be specific quesnfihs 
prepared by tli^ teachers to determine proficiency in given points. 
For example, it would be very easy to devise a test which^wouUl 
determine whether a fourth grade knew how to han((le ciphers in 
the answers to examples in long division; whether a fifth-grade class 
could divide a simple fraction by a simple fraction. 

ANALYZING THE SCHOOL SITUATION — THE PLAN OF 

SUPERVISION FOLLOWED IN HALIFAX COUNTY, N. C. 


the way through the third grade. Obvioully 
ing difficulty with his reading rate and n^g 
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Chastf cation and, cw/ricu/um-.— Tlte first step decided upon wi».s 
to cla.ssify pupils according to normal rate of progress, and then 
adjust the curriculum to the interests and needs of the various 
groups. 

The une of AccoMingly, the use of standard teats was 

begun in December, 1922, by giving the Thomdike-McCall Reading 
Test, Form 2, in all niral schools from the third through the remain- 
ing grades. The results revealed that children were reading slowly 
and without the desired accuracy of comprehension. There was a 
wide rartge of ability both within and among classes. After a study 
of results of these tests and concentration on remedial work for sev- 
eral months, a more, comprehensive testing program was launched 
in February, 1923, including 
metio, and spelling, and the ] 
given throughout the system. ' 
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After btiuly ancli^intei^i'otution of the resulls of thih testing pro- 
gram, it was decided to classify pupils on the basis of tlie tests at the 
opening of s<diool tlie following September (1923). Pupils in each 
^•ade were grouped into superior, average, and low-average groups • 
for teaching purposes. Diagnosis was made of special difficulties 
of the individuals in each group and a program of remedial work 
inaugurated. 

The Kucce.ss of this e.xperiment justified an additional testing pro- 
giiuu in the spring of 1924. The same grades previously teste^l were 
again teste<l,* using the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test, Forni 3, 
Woo<ly-McC’all Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic, Form II, spell- 
ing test from the Buckingham Extension of the Ayers scale, and 
National Intelligence Test, Form II. These tests showed progress 
in approaching higher cla.ss standards and marked improvement 
among individual children. 

Before the close of the schools in the spring of tliis year it was 
dwided to reclassify and promote pupils on the basis of (1) educa- 
tional achievement in the fundamental subjects, (2) mental ages 
a.s derived from the tests, and (3) the teachers’ estimates of their 
ability and achievement. 

P/uu for lOiJi and 1025 . — A detailed study of conditions revealed 
by results of a testing program extending over a two-year period 
was now' made. On the basis of this study definite objectives for 
accomplish mont on which teachers centered their work for the com- 
ing year were worked out. These included: (1) Securing better 
residts in reading, arithmetic, an<l spelling; (2) elunination of the 
excessive number of over-age pupils; (3) better functioning of 
special clas-ses. 

In the fall of 19*24, through group meetings, denmnstnition lessons, 
special visits of the supervisor to classe.s tested, and encouragement 
of teachei*s and pupils to improve cla.ss and individual .scoies. the 
ohjettives were concentrated upon. Definite reme<lial work was 
plnnnoil by teachers and .siil^rviors. Mimeographed sheets of sug- 
gestions setting forth all possible hel|>s were di.stributed from the 
county office to teachers throughout the county. Supplementary 
readers were made available for schools, and .strict check was kept 
on the situation in the fundamental subjects. This kind of analysis 
of the children’s work led to a more comprehensive study of work 
from the standpoint of the State course of study. A number of « 
professional books were systematically studied by the teachera m 

The problems which confronted the «i|>erviaor in regard to the 
s))ecial classes were to decide what material was of most value to 
children in these groups and how to obtain tliis material. A pro- 
gram of work was planned in terms of the individual needs of chfl* 
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dren in the special tjroups. Elimination and Organization, as well 
as supplementation of material, were found necessary. 

hrevenHv^ vienKurt‘H . — The experience of turo years of intensive 
supervision led to the determination to avoid rn'urrence of the situa- 
tion encountered at the beginning of the work. Accordingly, it 
was decided to begin work in classifying children in the first grade, 
and Pintner-Cunningham Intelligence Test Was given to children 
entering school for the first time and to thoW ivpeuting the first 
grade. On the basis of this te.st the pupils wire divided into three 
gi-oups — fast-moving, slow-moving, and uv^age. The purix)se 
was to establish a rate of piogress for each! group. No definite 
changes were made in the content of the course of study, but adjust- 
ments to the needs of the children were worked out by the teacher 
and saipervisor. ^ 


^ In March, lt>‘2.'i, tests were again given as an iid to promotion and 
to measure progress in achievement and general ability and to com- 
pare results with previous remrds. To the tests previously men- 
' tioned, whuh were again given, the followings were added: First 
and second graile, Detroit Word Recognition .Test; se<‘ond grade, 
Haggerty Primary Reading; third to seventh, I^uckingham Reason- 
ing Problems, Morri.son-McClall Spelling Scale, Huddleson’s Com- 
position Scale. Practically all grades surpas.se<l the .scores made the 
spring before, and the county medians for the subjects tested 
appi-oached more nearly the national .standard. 

It seemed the part of wisdom to continue the same promotion 
scheme initiated the yj*ar before, (iraphsnnd tables were made out 
and posted showing the extent of improvement over the three-year 
perioil. In general, there has been continuous growth in the various 
subjects, although errors pie.sented have not been entirely eliminated ; 
nor have all groups in the <*ounty been brought up -to the standard 
for which we had hoped. Yet improvement has been creditable, with 
steatly average gains. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN DIRECTIVE SUPERVISION 

Anne Holpford 

Oounly Superviior, Wake County, Jf, C. 


Interest in and time for supervision.— Cuhherley, in “ The Princi- 
pal and His School,” says that the mea.sure of a principars interest 
in supervision is the means he employs to find time to do such work. 
Our problem was to interest principals in supervision to such an 
extent that they would make the eflfort necessary to find time for it. 

Tits situation,— In our county of 824 square* miles there are 
elementary teachers in 70 .white schools ranging in size from 1 to 26 
teachers each. This is the beginning of the fifth year of rontinuoiis 
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supervision in the county. Going to one sch6ol each day it vcould 
take throe months and three weeks to get around. Many of these 
schools have only a six months’ term. This would nect*s«arily mean 
that the supervisor would wjine in contact with some of tl»e teachers 
only once. ^ 

Beginning of t^he work with t/m principah . — We adopted the State 
plan .of group center teachers’ meetings bv which tire county suirer- 
visor meets every erne of the elementary teachers at least three times 
a year. The principals of the 11 largest schools in the county at 
which the meetings were held attend^. l>oth the demonstration^ 
4cssons of the morning session and the aft<,Mnoon discussion. At 
these meetings many of them observed for the first time a y:lass 
exercise from start to finish and heard it reconstructed later. In the 
conference follovving eacH' meeting principils were asked to see that 
teachers were working along the lines suggested in the aftenmon 
discussion. Not much was accomplished by this Method to interest 
principals in elementary supervision. They were “ high -school 
minded ” to be much 'attracted to the details of elqncntary-sdiool 
work. \ 

Making use of high-school conditions to interest pHncipals. — |n 
tlie spring of the 24 .school year achievement test^in reading, 
coirrposition, vocabulary, and Jl;iuglish forms were given to all high-; 
s<’hool pupils in the county. The result? gi apbed sliowed that the 
seniors measured by national standards were eighth grade in their 
achievement, though their rate of progress was normal from the 
eighth to the eleventh gratle. According to the tests the high schools 
were doing a good job with the material the elementary schools were 
sending them. The trouble apparently lay in the elementary schooL 
The county seventh-grade examinations (consisting of achieve- 
ment tests in reading, composition, arithmetic, and spelling) given 
in li)24 showed that pupils were being promoted to the high schodl 
on a standard of the fourth month of tlie sixth grade. *For a'sec- 
ond time ’the high-school improvement was shown to be dependent 
upon improved work in the elementary school. . 

liesuU of a conference of high-sghool teachers find principals vdth 
the -count g suparinief^ni ami a^perlnsor.^r—TUa situation was put 
before the high-s(*hool teachers and principals at a county-wide con- 
ference, at which they agreed: (1) That a careful diagnosis of the 
• situation in the grades -below tiie seventh should be made in\>Wler 
to determine tire causes of this low standard; (2) that remedial iiu^as- 
ures to overcome the difficulties found must be applied; (3) that 
there lopsi be an accurate and intelligent checking in each grade 
from the tl;ird through the soveuth; and. (4) that the standard 
schools must be^e|uipped so Uiat the work outlined might be dons 
effectively. • 
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A teitimj pro<jra7n.—¥,AT\y in the fall of 1924 achievement and 
intelligence tests were piven by the supervisor.. Principals were 
requested to .see that each teacher inform parents about the stand- 
ing of their children as shown by the achievement tests and post 
a graph in her room .showing'each child just where te stood. After 
some weeks a second series of tests were given tojclieck progi-e.s.s, 
Re.uults w’ere discussed with each teacher and with the principal to 
acquaint him with the situation in eachl room and with the .super- 
vi.sor's suggestions. Early in the springi the county KU|)erintendent 
advised the principals of the large typd schools to use tests as a 
basis for promotion. Every principal vbted to adopt the scheme 
of promotion.s- by standard achievement Wests, teachers’ judgment, 
and mental tests and stood firnily by this ciecision. 

J*lam to eiUUt mme artii'e\ cooperation from principals. — 'I'he 
supervi.soi' next decided to limiA her activities to directing the work 
through principals rather, than! teachers and to j^ut the major part 
(»f her time on classifying the pilpils in the first n^d second grades— 
an important piece of work whidh had mit bden d(ine up to this time. 

The c()unty superi'ptcndent cilled a lueetjng (if the high-school 
principals to pre.sel^ the matteij to them, fte painted out that, if 
the high schools were to oontiniue to devel(L) a.slthey should, the 
principals would have to pay moi^ attention to the elementary-grade 
work; and that better work in the elementary grMes would result 
in well-prepared pupils in high school, a largei; percentage of whom 
would remain until ^icy were graduated. Conferences were held 
by principals with the county superintendent ancl supervisor de- 
voted to elementary-grade work. Under the leaderehip of the su- 
pervisoi- a definite program for improvihg the work Lf grades three j 
to seven was inaugurated. \ ^ ! 

The lOilh-iiO prof/^ram.-~{\'h\H prcjgrani agreed upoh follows; (l)'^ 
To check with teachers the classification pf every' pupil as shown by 
record sheet; (2) to hold meeting with tekehers to determine how to 
meet the specific n<H‘ds of each conditioneu pupil as shown by spring 
test pajKjrs; (3) to administer achkveincnC test.s during^hird week of 
• school to {a) nil (x>nditrone<l pupils, (6)1 all pupils entering fjjrom 
schools other than standard elementary, (d) all pupils entering third 
grade; (4) to direct teachers in the cori-ecting, scorii^, and recording 
of the results of standard twts given; M5) t6 afeistl teachers to 
classify pupils on basis of tesi- results; (Ch to prepare lind post in 
each room by the first week of the second nionth a chart ihowing the 
standing of each pupil on the last standaVd test; (7) to ac^piiaint 
parents with the standing of their children as shown onUhe oharf ; 

(8) to promote the|grea(eet possible progress of eaclj iJiipl in g^’udes ^ 
three to seven; (9) to give mid-term teste, score, taluilateland ihart » 
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ivsults. rcfirmipin}: pupils where necessary and infoi^liunp pare^its 
of the propress made by their children ; (10) to pive tests near end of 
term for promotion. 

Priv/'ipals af/ree to ntudy time aVofmeni . — To help principals find 
time for all these duties the county suj)crintendent is cpnductinp a 
study of the amount of time devoted to each of his various duties by 
the principal. l)iscu.s.sion of the results of the time distribution 
st.Hd 3 T and the worlcinp out of a time budpet to fit the needs of each 
;1ulivulual principal will follow. This, it is ho|)cd, will reduce the 
/iunounf of time piven to relatively unimportant matters am^ lead to 
i a better time distribution. 

’ Ileliiiiui ftntu'iiHTh through demonstration lessons.— I lo carry tlu- 
\work a step further the forenoon propram of the»next all-day meet- 
inp devoted a ;iO-min<ite period to discussion led by the supervisor 
as to what to look for in two-class exerci.ses by a first and a thirds 
prude class in arithmetic which were conducted for demonstration. 

Durinp the afternoon period a primary teaiher discussed the atti- 
tude. of the teachers as a whole toward the supervisory nctivitj^,of 
their principal. A disrussion periojl followed in which principals 
/asked such (juostions as: (1) “What can I <lo when I observe a pood 
/ teacher like ATrs. S. Avho knows more aboiit tcachinp fourth prade 
/ arithmetic than 1 do? ” (‘2) “ AVhat shall I do with two IG-year-old 

i)i)pils who came into niy school from a small school and say they are 
in the fourth prade but the tests show .them to be second prade in 
ability? ” (3) “’IVhen our ne.xt series of tests are given in nild-toim 

will the supervisor help us <lecide on those pupils who ne.«^d reclassifi- 
cation? 1 feel that this is one of the most important and difficult 
tbinps we have to do." 

Results of five. Wake County Principals have carried 

out the supervisory preprams outlined and are developing initiative. 
The teachers have d»>ne the work, hut the principals have directed it. 
' Instead of sending for the supervisor to settle minor points, they .seek 
an opportunity to talk mattere over with her and then work them 
out with the teachers themselves. "\Ve are developing a county-wide 
plan of directive supervision whereby well trained and capable prin- 
cipals in our larger rural consolidated schools may direct and t.u|K‘i* 
vise the work of Imth the elementary and high-school grades in their 
schools. 
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III. The Value of Supervisory Plans and Programs 

W. II, Burton 
rnlrrmfi/ of Cincinnati 

One of the ( hief Uefccts in the pnst hns been thiit supervisors hiive 
not luiulo (leHiiite pro^rrams nor set iij) objectives or ^;oals -toward 
wliich to work. This lias resulted in much vamie and ill-directed 
effort. ‘While nuifh j;o<j(l work has been done, it has been limited 
nnrrow’ly to classroom supervision and has not at^cked any broad 
{jeneral problems. ™ 

IManninp is a fundamental principle of supervision. Mr. John 
M. I*oote, of the otate Department of Louisiana, said^“A supervi.sor 
i\ithoiit a piogi'aiu has no point of departure and no destination.*’ 
Dr. F. O. lion.ser, of TeacheiE College, said that it is impossible to 
estimate the worth of supervision unless there is a prognun definite 
enough to measure. A carefully planned program is an essential in 
any scheme of supervision. Superintendents, supervisors, and build- 
ing princijials should con.struct such plan.s. 

Several reastins may be given : ^ 

1. A planned program insures that the sujiervisor has thought his 
situation through, analyzed it, and selected for* attention ^euk spots 
or new needs. 

ti. It insures a definite program of profe.ssif>lial activity ilirwded 
toward the achievement of certain definite objectives. It tends thus 
to disjilac^ mere routine visitation and inspection, vague and general 
supervision. 

3. It is a source of professionnl stimulation to all com-erned. 

4. It gives the administrative oflicers, the schmil board, or other 
lay observers definite ideas of tbe work attempted and a basis for 
judging and evaluating. supervision. 


5. 


Making a gootl program tests tbe ability of the supervisor'' 

staff. 

6. Definite programs constructed by all supervi.sors make for easier 
coordination of their work. 

Despite the theoretical supfKirt for the principle tliat planning is 
a fundamental of supervi.sion, it is not carried out in practice as it 
might be. A survey of programs planneil 4or 259 cities and cofinties 
throughout the country recently conducted indicates (1) that super- 
32 
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vision is planned in less than SIV per cent of the cases; and (2) that 
some of the best, supervisory projjrains come from rural sources.’ 

From the above and other sources * it would seen) timt the essentials 
H in planning are that the supervisor or i^rWTcipnl or a dej>artment of 
supervisors and leachers should survey their situation, discovering 
by analysis the objectives of their work and planning caretuUjCaii 
attack upon each of them. Attcnticm sluudd also l)c given to the ' 
matter of checking the program as it progresses and at the end of 
a unit of time. 

Good supervisory programs will possess the three following 
elements : ^ ’ 

1. A set of clearly stated definite objectives, 

2. A clear-cut outline of the means, devices, and procedures to be 
ittilirod in tli© attainment of the objectives. 

A clear-cut outline of the criteria, cl^ecks, or tests to Iw applied 
to the results o^ supervision in order to determine the success or fail- 
ure of the program. - 

Some necessary steps in* constructing suiwrvisory programs arc - 
the following: < 

1. Study or survey the situation by any means available and fit- 
ting, in order to <letermine the needs of the system or building. 

2. (’on^fruct a total list of needs, problems, defects, or new’ de- 
parture's which might be n>ade into definite ol»joctives. 

8elect from this list a small number of these prc»l)lems and 
state them definitely as the objective-S for the term or year. 

4. Outline for each objective the s|)ecific and <letailed prowdures 
which will )>© utilized in achieving the ends- sought. 

5. Outline clearly the criteria, tests, or chcx'ks-wliiHLcan be fairly 
u.sed to determine the success or failure of ^lo plan at the close Df 
the pertod of its operation, 

0, Publish this plan in printed or mimeographed form. Pla(w it 
in the hands of teachers, supervisors, principals, arid,, if ui'cessary; 
devote a general meeting to explanation and discu.ssion. *(Tho 
amount of teacher participation iised in constructing the original 
plan will determine in some measure the course U> bo foUt»wed 
here.) 

7. Provide for flexibility. 

r 

♦ * Chiipter IV, “ 8upervi«loo : A Oendrml Volum«,”. A, 8. Barr aTid W. 11. Rurtoo, D. 

Appleton A Co. 

•Pittman, ‘"The Worth of Schoo'i BupervUlon.** Poota, J. M., ** Bchool BoporrUloii,** 
Journal of Rural Education, May. 10l!2. 
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IV. Intelligent Use of the Textbook 

Orville G. Brim * 

Profcimor of Educntion, Ohio I'nlrrrKUu 

iSi'jnfficnnf fart flatjed hy te.rta, — Practice current in rural schools 
soeins to justify revising the old dictum, "As is the toacher, so is the 
school ” to read ‘‘As is the textbook, so is the school.'’ for textbook 
assignment page after page and textbook recitation page after page 
make up in large measure the d^|i^ round of the school activities. 
There is small chance that the average rural teachen with many 
duties, i-elatively limited background and professional preparation, 
can dispense with a textbook; yet something can be done to secure a 
more intelligent use of this valuable terching instrument. - 

Wknt inteUigence h. — It is important that we have a usable i<lea 
of what intelligence is and how it works. IntelligM|||je means effec- 
tive adaptation of means and ends. Note the w’owi^^nd " is used 
in place of “to.*’ This difference is significant. An illustration: 
The intelligent farmer planted corn in the South when the Iwll 
weevil was rampant and uncontrolled. He does not raise corn on 
buckwheat land nor practice intensive farming on the New England 
hills. sHe varies his treatment of the soil as the seasons change. 
He takes account of the factors conditioning his work, such as soil, 
temperature^, rainfall, market facilities, the presence or absence of 
insect pests, the deftiands of various crops and animals, and his own 
rewmrces in ability, interest, strength, time, and money. Through 
a .study of all these factors and a consideration of his own appro- 
priate reaction, *lie lays out a flm to secure results. In contrast to 
this, the unintelligent, ineffective farmer follows a course determined 
without reference to the facts in the case. An intelligent worker 
considers the facts in making his original plan and changes his plan 
as conditions afany time vary from those at first anticipated. Intel- 
ligent action means action continually modifie(T in keeping with 
digging conditions. Sypervis<u-s and teachers have certain things 
to do, certain resouives with which to <lo them, and certain obstacles 
with which to contend. To the extent that aV these are considered 
in determining action, supervisors and teachers are inUdligent. 
Anything that arbitrarily fi.ves ends or dictates the^use of means 
and re.sonrces obstructs the action of intelligence. 

Growth actirUy of the child and the ineaiut arailohle in Us stimu- 
/rt/mn.— ^Education lo-day aims to promote child growth, to enrich 
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the child's life with lufaninjt, to develop his potential abilities that 
he may be happy, and society well and abundantly ^rved. The 
<|uality anil ranjie of these alnlities vary with the imlividual. Lach 
is niiiinie. SiHietv, deiniHMutie and profrressive, luis no one pattern; 
so there is rtMUii for all. The ehiltl. on the other hand, is innately 
social. The resoim-efi, op|)ortunities, and responsibilities of associ- 
ated liviiijf are sources of his j;rowth,-and bet^^een these and litni 
there is constant interaction. Durin^i these interactions the avail- 
able, niean.s and acconipanyinj; conditions continually vary. 

The te.xtbook is only one of the means to be used in this process 
of prowth activity whose ends or purposes are as conjdantly cliang- 
injjf as arc the chdd and his world, both physical and so<ial. It 
should be variously used as the purpo.ses and other means vary. In- 
tellipent last* of tlie te.xtbook implies that at the time the child u.ses 
it he has nrwMnjl certain conseipienccs or outcomes and stes the rela- 
tion of thrtc^ent of the te.xtbook to his purpose and plan. To 
supe(«e tli^ intelligent use is uniform use is to misixinceive the basic 
nature am/ function of intelligence. ^ 

I nteUiffcuce in ailnltx (itui rhUdvfn . — Dewey says, A man is 
stupid, blind, or unintelligent— lacking in mind— jiist in the degree 
in which in any activity he dot's not know what he i.s about; nam^y, 
the probable ciMiscipiciues of Ids actr." {l>emoci-acn and t'diim/Mn, 
/>. Uo-L) If t he 'child is to grow adequately in his power to live 
iHirirxjejtihf, he must so live during his S or 12 yeai-s of schooling, 
'ftic movement to center the attention of eilucatoi-s upon jrarpoHefui 
activity and to organize school work-under larger problems or activi- 
ties is an attempt t<» give the child's intelligence a chance. 

Thi' inffdliff/nil wif of tfxtbookx . — A textlwok is used intelligentlj 
when it is made a mean.s to tlie attainment of ends. Ends yarx' uinl 
the. use of textbooks should vary. If concerneib nlsnit writing fur 
t he school paix*!’, the language Imok and the Houi*ces 

to lie nsed. If «mtra.sting life of the present and colonial times, 
appropriate chapters in history text render .service. If the child 
is reading history to gratify random healthy curiosity or for the en- 
joyment of history itself, ho may xvell follow the book from start- to 

finish. ' ... 

The “use of tltp textlmok by the teacher must lie jiulged by similar 
standards. She should know it as a whole in order to use it jnih 
discrimination to meet her own neetls and to suggest its si>ecifio eon- 
tribiitions to the. needs of her pupils. 

An intelligent use of the textbook by any oim teacher, or any group 
of teachers, will vary with the varying interops of children. It wiH 
vary as one group of children differs in atulity and heritage froip 
another. A history book in Tex^s can not be- usml in the ssmq way 

' *1 "li t 
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with maximum effectiveness for a migrant rural tenant gro'ip^ * 
Mexican group, a group of foreign children, and a ffroup from well- 
to-do cultui'ed homes. Adaptation of the text on the teacher’s part 
is a murk of intelligence. 

The use will vary with the nature of the textbooks. Some arith- 
metic books are expurgated and practical. Others are not. Some 
histories have drop|)eii some of war content and pass lightly over 
dates, names, and details. A sjieller containing a scientifically se- 
lected and graded list of words can be followe<l religiously, allowing, 
of course, for the addition of words of immediate interest and those 
meeting individual needs. 

The teacher’s use of the textbook mu.st vary also according to 
other available resources and her mastery of them. The teacher 
with a single te.xt in geography or hygiene can not be so free from 
the text, nor secure as much critical comment by the class, as if the 
school were well equipped with Supplementary texts ^d other read- 
ing material. The teacher with no other facilities for teaching 
elementary science than the book must be judged by a different 
standard than is the. teacher with a well-equipped laboratory. An- 
other factor is the teacli^’s personal resources. If one has a wealth 
^ of experience through reading, travel, social (contacts, he need de- 
pend less upon the te«tbook-i.ban one wdio lacks these advantages. 
Kapecially is this true if the first teachar is ingenious and resource- 
fui in utilizing resources and the second has little resource and 
imagination. / 

An intelligent use of textbooks connotes an adaptation of educa- 
tional means and educational values so as to realize the most effective 
yjorkin^ harmony. Intelhgent usei^of textbooks, like intelligent 
farmers, exhibit practices as varied as tlm complex forces at work. 

. In the light of the foregoing discussion Widformity of actual class- 
room practice within a State or system stands coiideraned. 

ijfime camea reaponaihle for misuse of texts . — In a recent State 
^ educational meeting a group of teachers spent'a large ainountfof time 
reporting upon the topic “How I get my cliildren reaily for the 
exajuinations.,” In this and some other States state-wide examina- 
tion questions and answers over a' period of years have been pub- 
lished. In oiwSi such State a lesson assignment was observed directly 
from this book which the children studied instead of the text. 

Busy teachers who jfollow the textbook day_ftft4*r'xl»y, those who 
cull all texj^oks with an eye single ^t^he examination, and 
those who neglect the textbook for the'^lbre concise qp^ion and 
anawer books exhibit a practical intelligence for the inflexible goal 
established by school admiiiistratorB. The measure of their success 
is the percentage of pupils who successfully pass an. examination 
calling for a re-citation of the textbook maferials. course, this 
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is not wliat we want. My point is we can not call it unintelligent 
teaching technique. I’ntil we motlify the values toward which the 
school is to sfrive, until we create a situation in which the teacher is 
free to use her intelligence for w'orthy ends, until we free her mind 
from ingrained standards and practices, until we provide resource* 
both within the school and within the teacher' herself, we can not 
justly hope for ideal use of textbooks. 

ReeponHibilittf of eupervisora and adminietratora. — “Intelligent” 
supervision and leadership would not seek an equal independence of 
tlie te.\tl>ook by all teachers. The best thing that many Jeachers can 
do for their children, considering their own limited resources, train- 
ing, and insight, is to stick closely to the hook. For thos<‘ teachers 
the most we can hope to do is to provide them with a good text or 
two. “ For a few the coercive and specifying examination may be 
quite ^ecesstiry. Others 'can profitably utilize a greater freedom, 
varying in degree from the “ book 'teacher ” to the teacher to whom 
nny text is merely one of many sources of enriching experiences for 
children. The pity is that so many teachers are working on such a 
low level and are confirmed if not confined in their present practice 
by the conditions surrounding them. 

Chang*‘a in^examinationa, textbooks, and standards demanded . — 
.Some change .should be wrought in examinations before we can 
ex|>eot more “intelligent” use of textbooks. The State seems too 
largo a unit for examination. If the teacher herself does not frame 
the que.stions, then the building principal, the helping teacher or 
supervisor, or the county superintendent should. The responsibility 
for deciding on success and"proinotions can not be any further re- 
moveil without great educational sacrifice. The practice of securing 
(he cooperation of teachers in the forming of examination questions 
uml in proposing standards for promotion should be further de- 
veloped ^pd should become far more common. 

We neeofo^t up before teacher and child additional, if not differ- 
ent, standard^ if wo expect a. more intelligent use of the textbook. 
'We must |tr#sR qiiulities more closely related to intelligence and' 

( Imracter. Huri^onr tileas are Vague. _^X)ur achievements along these 
lines, compared wMth ffic fairly- defiftedS Li in^^ essentiars' and 
standard tesl.s, nre small indeed; yet there is promise. We must 
elevate to a position of first importiti^te the cliarnct eristics if intUli- 
gent activity on the part of the 'child. , ' 

We mhst supply better books afuF provide the teacher with more 
texts, library books, and reference materials. The teaclrer with a 
i-inffle textbook in hi.story ot* geography finda'it diflinilt to do prob- 
lem teaching. ‘ ’ ‘ " . . , ' ; 

The cooperatiSn of \eaehers in solving th^r oiim proh?ema.-^xf& 
problems that would make excellent toffies fohdiabds^it 'Bt teitcftfera^ 
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meeting are: (l)-The discussion of educational aims and values in 
connection with the formulation of yearly or grade objectives and the 
making of examination questions. (2) Thu evaluntioiuaiul .vcdection 
of textb(H»ks, Teai'hers should jjrofit greatly in their use of text- 
books by a study of propost'd criteria for judging InmUs and by de- 
veloping an<l aj)plying their own. Teachers should coiujmre the 
merits credited to laniks by puhli.shers with their own reactions after 
careful examination. Supervisors should know what teachers think 
about the books assigned to them for class use. Thi.s kind of .study 
and discussion will secure better textbooks and will foster a more 
intelligent use of the material now at hand. 

To force all the teachers of a State- to use the same textbooks lUd's 
not seem wise. In a State recently surveyed a teacher of Mexicuii 
children who heard no English at homo complained became the 
children did not u.se English outside of school. The reai.on wa^ 
plain. The stories in the basal and supplementary reatlers u.sed did 
not contain the word.s, .sentences, and phrases med by these chihlron 
out of school. These Mexican children needed a reading text written 
specifically for them, one that woulcl incorixuate in story form the 
recurrent expressions of their everyday live.s, in onler that (lu* Kiig- 
lish learned might function and become' an established .“kill. 

Teachers should bo permitted, encouraged, and helpctl to a greater 
independence of the text. In accordance with ability they shouhl 
be stimulated by the .“upervisor to develop outlines or .syllabi for 
teaching certain topi«‘s in history, a continent in geography*, or an 
entire year’s work in some subject. Mi.stakcs will Ik* made, of course, 
hut the returns t^ education as a whole would be of tremendous 
value. 

Another plan for promoting intelligent use of the text is to help 
teachers make an educational diagnosis of their communitie.s. A 
teacher who iliscovers the sanitary practices of her community, the 
health nee<ls of her boys and girls, the social problems of the l<K*al 
neighborhtxxl, the civic attitudes of the parents, can be led .to sc'c 
that the recitation of textbook material is nut doing the children 
the most good. Above all, the administrative and suponisory force 
must oDcourage and build up a spirit of freedom in the teaching 
force. 4 

The supervisor must constantly remeniher that an intelligent use 
is not A uniform use. Just as the intelligonl child and intelligent 
adult make the best adaptation of means and ends, so must the 
supervisor. Children's needs and abilities, teachers' training, 
ability, and teaching resources vary. The supervisor, considering 
the forces at work, must seek in any one in.stance the best use that 
this|partic4lai' teacher can hiake of the text. In so far as this is not 
idealj to phange the situation. , 


V. Problems Concerned with the Course of Study 

and Its Use 


SOME EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES AND THEIR BEARING 
UPON THE RURAL ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 

Obviux (t. Brim 

Profmmtr of Eilut^linn. OM» (Tttttr I in i-rriil tv 

* There is special danjrer in the (ieUl of rural education, where many 
coinlitions retard eilueational progress, that those responsible for 
educational practice may not readily take advantage of the results 
of educational investigations and educational thinking, tor this 
reason I should like to brihg before you of the major .tendencies 
in modern education. They are nbt inclusive. Neither are they 
mutually exclusive. They are convenient ways of viewing the pres- 
ent edticational situation. 

1. Modern ed,ucation is committed to the principle of profiting by 
the lalnirs <if research workers. The rural schools are not using 
fully the results of re.search which apply to this as truly as to other 
divisions of the educational field. Those resi>onsible for educational 
leaderehip must keep in touch with and incorporate in their practice 
the rosults of research with subject matter and method. They should 
see that the time of children is not wasted in learning material found 

. by re.search workers to lie useless or of little value. 

2. Motlern education is becoming increasingly interested in revising 
curricula and getting rid of curriculum rubbish. Great improve- 
ment has l>een made in the spelling vocabulary,* but the content of 
even our best spelling Ixwks is still undergoing critical study and is 

^ sure to be revised. Many tdpics in arithmetic have been omitted. 
Simplified examples in the fundamentals, simple and practical prob- 
lems in the applications of arithmetic, have been su|jftituted for the 
difficult and technical. Formal and technical grammar has given « 
way to the more practical aspects of language teaching. Emphasis 
on conventional language errors is giving way to attention to errors 
. of greater functional significance. Hygiene and civics ha# replaced 
their more formal counterparts. ^ Names and dates in history are 

being critically surveyed and discarded in large numbers. Currie- 
— ■ - . ■ ^ — 

'S<v WhRt WordR Bhoutd Children Be T«ufhtT Brml. HlemeoUry Bd>. Jonr., Oet-. 
NoT.-l>«c.( lB2a. 
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uluin reorganisation is engaging Iho. l>est efforts of trained spe- 
cialists and deserves the care(iil study of those directing rural 
e<lucation. 

3. There is a growing tendency to moke children, not books, the 
center of educational endeavor. .The traditional belief that the 
teachers task consists in (earliing the book, not tlie child, prac- 
tically pushes the. latter out of tlie picture. School work consists 
all too frwiuently in the dusty, deadening roiind of assigning a 
te.xt^fclok lesson, followed by study on the i)iid of children, reciting 
tlie text, another assigniuent. un<I so on. The examination (again 
upon textbook umtcriul) follows and |Mjrhiips a formal repcirt card 
stating that the chihl^|idu bO per cent in reading, 7“» per cent\ in 
arithmetic, SO jhm* eei^Hi geography, and K.'i per cent in “ ileport- 
ment ” (whatever that niay mean). What does such a rejau t card 
tell alauit any chihl? The. teacher lias not lieen noting the things 
that relate to child character. AVhat effect must this have upon the 
child? His idea of what is honest, goo<l, >»n<l woi’th while is learned 
from his a.ssoeiates. For eight years his teacher, his classiuatcs, and 
his jiarents, tlirough approval or ilisajiproval, emphasize rate «»f 
reading, accuracy in spelling ahd arithiuctie, s[>eeil in the funda- 
mentals, accuracy of memory for facts in history and geography. 
Meanwliile thd attributes of worthy character are ignored or at best 
incidentally touched upon. 

If we take as our task teaching children rather than lx»oks, we 
enter a different world. Social virtues and the desirable iittrihnles 
of child life take precedence over scholastic iittaininents. A high 
premium' is placed upon sympathy, kindliness, honesty, and courtesy. 
We ask “Is the child developing more initiative? Is he more in- 
genious and original in solving problems? Does he persi.st in the 
face of difficulty? Is he more responsible and trustworthy? Are 
his interests improving in number, scope, and quality?” We will 
be concerned with his ability to read, but more so with what ho 
voluntarily roads. Reading is a key. The important que.stions 
are, “ What doors does it imloc'k? To what does it give the reader 
access?” • ’ 

If one is going to teach children, she mu.st know them. Teachers 
learn subject matter and certain general, laws of learning during 
their period of profe-ssional preparation. They learn little of chil- 
dren. In this niOst important and difficult task of learning to know 
children they should be guiderl and helped by a supervisor. Chil- 
dren vary in amount of intelligence, ^little provision is made 
for this in our miral schools. Children vary also in the quality of 
intelligence and personality. Each child is in a sens© unique. For 
his own maximum development and happiness, and in orcler that 
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he may render f^reatest social service, education must take 
account of these inherent differences. / 

Other differehces are due to the nature of the physical and social 
environment. Many school problems are due to the shortcomings 
of the community. Health problems are to be found in t^e health 
practices of the community. The task of civic education should be 
determined in part by the civic attitudes and habits of pe adidts 
and children outside of school; the nature of the work in literature 
should depend on the level of the reading done at hon^. Educa- 
tion i.s further locali/.cd and individualized by the fact that the most 
effective results are secured by relating the work to t|»e child’s in-jl 
lerests, voluntary activities, and problems. 

A sui>erior State course of study is undoubtedly i»ctter for the 
schools of the State as a whole than the courses we «)uld secure byi' 
having every county or village make its own. But ^blind following 
of any course of study ignores the principle that 7 the master is to 
teach the children.” If we are to (each children instead of books, in 
tnaking and usiilg the course of study or e.xainination material we 
face a different situation from that confronting/is if subject matter 
is the main consideration. Achievement in tlye fundamentals must 
be taken account of, but this is neither the /ull, nor the most int- 
portant, measure of success. The situatiw demands a thinking 
teacher, for by this means alone can the^eoessary adaptations of 
.‘subject matter to the needs of the childiw be secured. Administra- 
tion and supervision that do not foster in the teacher a sense of inde- 
|>endence and a^eeling of responsibility for using her intelligence are 
falling far short of the demands m^e upon them by mo<]em educa- 
tion. They ate falling short if they fail to encourage, guide, and 
assist the teacher to discover children's individual interests and needs 
and to make necessary adjustments. 

4. The nature of the child’s mind demands a new type of school. 
The psychological theory implied in the old type of school and in 
much of the school work of to-day is that of Herbart. According to 
the Herbartian theory the child’s mind was like a blank tablet of 
plastic wax upon which impressions were to be made by the teacher 
wjiich would inherently issue into action. The child was a relatitely 
passive recipient in this process. His task was to be (fiiet, sit in his 
(eat, learn his lessons, and remember what the teacher — the impor- 
tant, active, and determining factor— ^id. The teacher or adminis* 
trator was. to select suitable subject I matter, ‘Organize it^ property, 
prepare the child’s mind for it, pi^eseiit iUr'effectively. The selec- 
tion was of fimdamental importance, but subject matter was aeleoted^ 
not in terms of pupil interests and problems but in terms of ( he kind 
of adult one wished to create. Wi^^no ^longer with Herbart in 
theory, but our school practice piacticall^.wllerbart’s tlieorj. The 
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same p^int of vi^’ is expressed in our supervision. We siiijorvise , 
the teacher’s activities and not the child’s. Our mtinp scales, with 
few exceptions, are teacher-rating scales, as if the teacher’s conduct 
were the more important factor, 

Dewey holds that the child is a hnndlo of iinpulse.s seeking ex- 
pression; of purjwses stimulating and guiding his activity. I>?am- 
ing is an active, not u passive atfair. The school shouhl Ik* n work- 
shop, not a •* li.stoning-reading ’’ place, (live the chihl something 
to do, not something to learn; if the doing is of such a nature a.s t<» 
clemand thinking, lesjcning naturally r<*sults. Dewey's interpreta- 
tion of the child mind is c«)ininonly accejited in theory and is surely 
hut slowly finding its way into practice. Children illuHtrutc this 
conception of learning when they are studying spelling, punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, sentence structure, and other characteiistic.s that 
make f<ir force and clarity in writing in or<ler that their stories for 
the school paper may be as free as ]M)ssihle from mistakes along 
these lines and may have a gi*eater elfoct upon the reader. 

The school should be a ])lace where children have the necessary 
facilities and the freeedoin to carry out their pur))o.st\s. Material is 
available for delving into the simpler laws of physics, chemisiry, 
plant and animal life, and the principles ami process«*s of agricul- 
tnre. There .shoidd he a well-e<pjipyed shop for the many forms of 
industrial arts; materials for art work in color ami in clay;^nnd a 
library that is really an aid to the solution of the many problems 
that arise. These aids to learning the l>eWr’seh<H)ls are getting. 
All schools should have them. The rural emicution worker has an 
advantage, for about the rural school, accessible to the pupils and ' 
awaiting the use of the teacher, lies an almost ideal laboratory, 
rural life itself. Agriculture, home making, play life, community 
activities, and nature offer abundant problems, abundant activities 
of an educative sort, abundant facilities if we will only incorporate 
them into our program of school activities. 

5. There is a growing act*eptance of the principle that the modern 
conception o/ society and of the nature of the child demands a new 
type of school. The change is our conceptioiLof the nature of so- 
ciety, the social nature of the child and the relation of the on5 to 
the othfer, has tremendous significance for education. Education in 
the past centered its attention too largely upon passing on the ac- 
cumulated social heritage and upon so transforming the savage, 
antisocial disposition oi the child that he might be a trustworthy 
guardian of this heritage and an agreeable associate for his fellows. 
It thought too little of improving and adding to .this heritage, of 
developing the critical intelligence and creative' ability of each 
unique individual. Education has been primarily a conserving and 
a conservative force. It must become a transforming and creative 
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one. Given the belief charncteristic of all static societies that what 
is, is sacred, and a belief in an antisocial child, the old idea of edu- 
cation was inescapable. Givenii^ progressive society seeking ever 
better ways of associated living, given a belief in a unique normally 
social child, and given a democi;§tic society that raspeqts this unique- 
ness, then one must arrive at a quite different type of school which 
we shall designate as the modern school. ^ y 

In the modern school children are treated as naturally social beings. 
The free give and take of normal social life, not disciplinary restric- ^ 
tiohs,’ furnish the education for^ocial membership. Self-expression 
and creative work in language, music, daqpin^in the fine and indus- 
trial arts, are replacing the formalizing and tonventionalizing pro- 
cedure of tlie older school. Little children are taught to create poems 
and sing them to music of their own fancy. They are encouraged to 
express themselves in clay and color rather than to make a copy of 
some standard product, or to master the technique as a thing apart. 

In the so-called content subjects thinking, not learning, is the 
primary consideration. Thinking is personal, creative. Learning is 
a means of promoting more accurate and effective thinking. By 
thinking, men find new and better ways of living together, new and 
better ways o? achieving ends, of carrying out their activities, of 
finding satisfaction. The social heritage is preserved, for it is ex- 
tremely uselul. But it is used, not merely mastered. This social 
heritage we now take such pains to pass oh is the fruit of creative 
minds. Some one contributed it. If we really value our social 
heritage we must seek to add to it. By contintiing out-of-date 
method^ of teaching we stultify the very jmwers that have in the 
l>ast given us what wetiow value so highly and seek with such ardor 
to pass on. Dewey says the mind of man is taken captive by the 
spirits of previous victories. Changing the figure, we might say 
that our past methods have kilted the goose that laid the golden egg, 
nainely ^^Hiy rcative genius that exists in some degree in every child. 

To pr^p^e and cultivate this to the end that each child may l>e 
happier and society better served is the aim of modern education. 

NEXT STEPS IN THE RURAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Fannie W. Dunn 

A$9istant Profetior of BdueatUm, Teochero Oollcge, Columbia VnlvrrsUg 

We need moi*e ourrictdum material rattier than leas. We should 
have a curriculum of maximum possibilities not minimum essentials, 
to which the teacher can go for help in subject matter and in methods 
of procedure in time <^f need. 
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A course of study may be bulky without being adapted to teachen' 
needs. Teachers have a great variety of needs which a course of 
study should meet, although they go to it 'for only one prescription 
at.a given time. Compilers often clog course with useless material 
because they aa well as we are better classifiers than analysts. After 
analyzing children’s needs (with many omissions) and selecting’ 
those portions of a course which give what the compilers are certain 
children will need, they fill in the gaps left to make a perfect system. 
Thus the completed course contains unusable sections, adding its 
length but detracting from its value. 

A complete analysis of the needs to be met by a course of study 
would result in more complete, longer, and more discriminative 
courses of study than are common to-day. The recent St. Cloud 
course of study in reading, with JJOO pages devoted entirely to one 
subject, illustrates the tendency to make the course one of maximum 
possibilities. 

State courses of study helpful to teachers . — I am one of those who 
believe in a State course of study constructed by the State department 
of education, with, the help of county superintendents, supervisors, 
and principals: (1) To diioct teachers witJi little professional prepa- 
ration. Without the guidance of a course they squander the pupils’ 
time by making no use of it ; or waste their tim^y disproportionate 
emphasis on some subjects; (2) to help better prepared teachers 
realize their ideals. The course furnishes organized materials not 
readily obtainable elsewhere; suggestions and references to valuable 
materials. Teachers seek in the course of study for details of activi- 
ties and for better procedures evolved from experient^e useful in car- 
rying on those activities. Whore ability permits, the county might 
well construct a course suppleinontary to the State course, based more 
immediately upon the specific needs of the local environment. 

Limitations of textbooks . — It is often true that teachers have only 
textbooks to guide them ; such books do not and can not take the place 
of a course of study. Textbooks unduly emphasize knowledge as an 
aim. The textbook treatment fails to suggest connections among 
.subjects and among texts. We want an organic child (not a child 
spiecialist) brought into contact with all the rich fields of subject 
matter and acquainted with their interrelations. The use of texi- 
books to the exclusion of courts of study fails to give Us such a child. 
Textbooks are valuable reference and supplementary materials in 
working out the units of>. subject matter comprising the course of 
study. I ‘ ‘ '• 

Some recent textbooks show niarked improvement over those for- 
merly available. They suggest that children use what they have 
learned in one subject in another subject. They illustrate better 
organization of knowledge and provide for its acquisition and for 
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th(i forma(ioh of habits,' th« increase ‘of skills, and the development 
of attitude® and uppueciatiAns. The‘ use of problem organization, 
the presentation of dehnite motives fdr the stimulus of teachers and 
pupils, shoiv the improved status of a few recent textbooks. 

Supplementing counea (of atud/y <md' tewtbooka . — Teachers and 
supervisors should get acquainted with and utilize the beet courses of 
study .and the best texta They should supplement and strengthen 
lK>th courses and texts in the following wayer (1) Acquire a back- 
ground for oonstructcve work by making a survey of rural children’s 
status, Covering their attainments and the contribution of their homes 
in health practices and ideals, social and civic experiences and atti- 
tudes, recreational resources, aesthetic development, progress in using 
tools of communication and intercourse, and efficiency in daily duties. 

(2) Set up some such deduite lines along which to work for growth 
as tha following; Choice of food and clothing; ability to make the 
environment beautiful; appreciation of and tendency to call on expert 
medial service; equipuent for wholesome games and plays for, 
social occasions; ability to use books as tools; standards and skill in 
daily duties; sense of community pride and responsibility. 

(3) Canvass the rural environment for educative experiences to 
supply recognized needs and to pronmte further growth. These ex- 
periences include opportunities : To develop sanitary ideals and prac- 
tices in performing chores of dairy or kitchen; to develop vital 
knowledge concerning the healtli situation;* to awaken scientific 
interest or develop msthetic upprecialfion in nature-study excursions; 
to stimulate historical inquiry; to arouse the desire for knowing and 
practicing the social amenities in indoor entertainments and oqtdoor 
sports; to develop appreciation, pf •civic responsibility, involvings 
for example, the reason for the visit of the State dairy inspector to 
the locality, or appreciation of the good to be^ derived from bonding 
the district for a new schoolhouse, with an understanding x>f what 
this means, how it is done, and how the .debt is to be paid off. 

(4) Canvass the educative posmbilities of - school life. Children 
through school enrich their own' lives in thei following ways: By 
acquiring habits of order, cleanliness, and industry in school behavior 
and through the school housekeeping ; by learning the principles of 
nutrition, hygienic practices, and cost estimates, as in the prepara- 
tion and serving. of a school lunch; by imiyroving their work in 
English through participation in. proems and entertainments 
which cultivate and elevate their tastes; by acquiring social atti- 
tudes in the use of books, games, music^ and conversation; by aug-' 
menting their skill in written composition through the ordering of 
supplies, writing for bulletins, requestihg a new stove from the 

Colllnft — An expertm^t with ■ project currlcaluni. 
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pareoC-teacher association, or formulating plans for spending the 
library fund; by developing initiative through planning remedial 
nieasures for deficiencies revealed by the use of s^dard testa^ by 
learning to vork with and for other people through planning for 
school fairs and county commencements. 

(5) Accumulate curriculum materials relating to potential prob- 
lems and projects, the solution of which involve^ a supply of i^)pro- 
priate materials in hand. Among commendable types of readiness 
are; Essential information, suggestive plans, etc., for ready refer- 
ence ; a growing mass of practical experiences evaluated and selected ; 
practicable and profitable activities for primary and preprimary chil- 
tlreu; specifics for remedial work (in the form of commercial prac- 
tice exercises where possible) ; the gmdual acquisition of a sqt of 
l>ooks of special use to the teacher collecting them; school lunch 

' equipment, sewing, and bther materials for con.structive activities. 

(6) Collect suggestions from pupils to incorporate into a grow- 
ing list of potential exp^iences of the neighborhood and school with 

, materials for realizing them. In the study of where rocks come from 
or hew to make a bird shelter, and in similar experiences, pupils 
profit much from preparation on the part of the teacher. 

After checking up the minimum essentials covered in (1) to -(6) 
thq teacher should : Provide for other necessary subject matter not 
included by (1) organizing their content into problem units which 
require extensive reference, in inve.stigation of which pupils get 
away from following^ny one text or any comhination of texts; (2) 
compiling lists of potential needs, uses, or application^ of all skills in 
arithmetic, English, etc. This checking, organizing, iqpipiling, and* 
rejecting enables a teacher to eliminate all useltfss material. It can-' 
not done once for all. Constant' evaluation and revision of lists 
and extension of compiled materials^is necessary. 

Primary oMld'fen need special coTisideration , — Use of the newer 
types of hetivity for primary children in rural schools must prot* 
vjdo-^(l) A definite time for such activities on the prograirf; (2) 
a plan of grouping grades and subjects, and of combining classes 
and dt^mating the work by years; (8) a definite time for noisy 
activities for all, and for quiet activities for all. In the past 
>achers have forgotten this and their demand for quiet activities all 
the time has resulted in ‘‘scfewed-dbVii^’’ children, a far greater 
calamity than screwed-down desks. Grant freedom and privileges 
and train children to use them. Schools must provide space for 
activities other than those in which children sitting at their seats 
can engage. 
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7' he supervisor’e respon^ihUUy for curriculum reorganization.— 

In foriU|Ulating the program for this newer type of work and in se- 
curing dflicial recognition for it the supervisor shows her leadership. 

By applying criteria and by setting up yearly goals in modern lines 
as well as in the formal achievement in the three R’s, the supervisor 
launches new types of activity and makes tlieir contributions per- 
manent. 

Timid teachers and supervisors may fear community di^apprltart>< 
This is generally less real than imagined. Take tlie communitj^^ 
into your confidence and explain how the members may help. Insure 
that the children find newer expediences satisfying. ^In addition, 
do well the fundamentals that we all lyiow should be -well done, 
such as the rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
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VI. Equitable Distribution of the Supervisor’s Time 


A STUDY OF THE TIME DISTRIBUTION OF RUl?AL SCHOOL 

SUPERVISORS 

• ’ j 

. ^ Ora DEVctfS ! 

fiMprrri^or 0/ Rural Schools, Reidsville, A’. C. 

The study. — The purpose of this study was to determine how the 
typical rural elementary school supervisor distributes her time 
amon*' her various duties. 

Contact was established with supervisors at work in the rural 
elementary schools of 10 of the 33 States having rural school super- 
vision. In response to (piestionnaires furnished them, 50 of the.se | 
supervisors, representing a widely distributed group, Submitted a j 
series of daily reports ranging from G to 27 days. Each report gaM* I 
a time analysis of the working day. 

A study of these reports was made and the findings were com- ' ' 
j)ared with tly.e consensus of expert opinion obtained, by question- ^ 
naire, from 38 persons who a^e considered to be experts iri the field 
of supervision. I 

A typical d/t^j used for activities other than vivtlng schools . — 
Table 1 shows the time used in the principal activiti^ of the super- 
visor on days given to duties other than visiting sch«^s. The table 
reads: “The typical supervisor gives from 0 to 6 houi-s 6 minutes, 
or an average of 41 minutes per day, to correspondence on days 
assigned to office work and activities other than visiting schools.” 
Tlie “ highest,” “ lowest,” and “ median ” are given to each activity 
on the basis of one day’s time. The total of these medians can not 
be accepted for the length*of a typical working day because a num- 
ber of these activities did not appear on every day used for activi- 
ties other than visiting the schools. 

The actual length of the average working day given to activities 
other than visiting the schools w’as found to Ife 7 hours 11 minutes, , 
or 26 per cent less than that recommended by expert opinion. 
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Acti rides 


Cormpondenoe 

Profteiionmi 

PUnnlnf visits to school 

CoUectins msteriel and planniof damoostrations 

^ilDterprettQg teachers’ reports 

Prepariiig materials tor teachecs’ beJps« ; 

Keeping records in offloe 

Pertonai oonferenoea with taachera C 

Special group oonferenoes.. 

CoDforenoes with parents and dUsens..; 

Planning and preparing for teasers' meetings 

Attending teachers’ scheduled meetings 

Attending special or public programs t. 

p Miscellaneousactiyrae^ 




; Highest ' 

, _ 1 

Lowest 

Median 

i 

m, 1 


m. . 

if. m. 

-1 « 

C 

0 

0 ' 

a 41 

.) a 

8 


0 

18 

2 

.S5 ! 


0 

*12 

1 

87 1 


• 1 

12 

3 

57 


0 

20 

.!♦ ^ 

80 { 


0 1 

40 

. ' 2 

22 


0 . 

19 

2 



0 1 

38 

1 

7 


0 , 

0 

1 

W 1 


0 1 

9 

3 

0 


0 

5 

3 

18 


0 

33 

4 

17 


0 . 


4 

33 • 


0 



A typical day spent in visitiny schools . — A visiting day’ in the 
schools is^hown in Table 2, Some of the activities may or may not 
appear on any specific day. All wouJd sjeldom appear on the s^me 
day. Attention should be given to the broad range between the 
‘‘ highest ” and “ lowest.” The “ median ” is probably th^^b^t dis- 
tribution to be made of the siif)ervisor*s time. The time given to 
any .one of these activities m^y be more or less than the time given 
In the median,” as determ'med by the immediate demands being 
made upon tlie supervisof. 

Table 21 — A day on tchxch lu^hOnln art) visited 


Activities 


Travel 

Routioe ofDoe work 

Observing classroom instruction 

r>emoDStraUng in the cUsaHTootd 

Holding oonferencos with school authorities.... 
Holding oootoreooes with parents and citisens. 

Examining taachars* dally records 

Examining teaobors* plaoa, ouUlnes, etc 

Ratlnx teachers 

Examining children's work 

lx>catin£ available teaching material 

Improving physical oondition of classrooms 

Inspecting (or saniUUoa of schools 

Investigating playgrounds 

Miscellaneous sctlvitlss (testing ptipils, etc.). . 


lilghest j 

j lx>west { 

Median 

i/. m. 

! 

^ ff, m. 

3 30 

0 3S 

1 40 

3 30 

, 0 1 

53 

5 (Li 5 i 

2 12 

2 49 

0 

27 

’2 20 

5 

55 

1 53 

0 

14 

2 30 

0 

14 

4 5 

0 

11 

32 

0 1 

1 0 

45 

0 


2 14 


8 

4 0 

' 0 1 

^ 1 

25 

. 0 ! 

1 

25 ; 


3 

2 36 

1 “ 

13 


Table 3 . — Actual practice compared icith expert opinion 


Distrlhsitloo of time 


Days par week sdbaols..*.. 

Days per week In other activitiea 

vilfllln|r..w : 

Days used far dlBda wait 




Days laad for teacbect* maetkirii 
Ave 


veraga langt^ juperviaor's working day. 

Ddr cantor ttai in adhoala, axclusivebrthivhlilA 


Actual practice 


Toasday.Wedootday. 

T hurray, Monday. 
iJattirdah 


SgiiKtlay, Friday 

7 hours. 48 miuutes. . . ^ 

. _ 1 48. . Jj . . AJj — 

Per cent of time In actual cUseroom work.. I 42^.. 

Poroanloftaiiaia gaoerkl aohool sapanTMin..^ a.i.. 

Per cant of tlnie in roQtina oflloa work ,, i 23-., 

Pat anudriimela i4aabeai'itieailnct..:.i.w,w.u....i:j.^.'v.| 

Par eaot of lima in noninatnictioliial a^vUlgp ! 7 

Per cent of time in travel ^ i lO... 


.U 


Kipert opinfoD 


3A 

2.4., 

Friday. Tfanraday. 
Tuf^ay. 

Satord^. Mon- 
day, Friday. 
Saturday, Friday. 
0 hours. 

40. 

33. 

7. •. 

17. 

18. 






Sr 


r 
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VoncfvMon, — While Table 3 reveals lack of an entire apjreemenf 
between actual practice and expert opinion in the major Hems of the 
distribution <tf the typical supervisor’s time the “ presefit day prac- 
tice ” shows a si^rnificant similarity to that of “expert opinion.” 
Since we l^ve supervision in actual practice and have not as yet 
determined what the time analysis of the rural elementary school 
supervi.sor .‘^hoidd l)e, the typical situation piven-in actual practice 
may be mudihed by expert opinion and accepted as a working 
liyi)othesis until a more scientific procedure is determined. 

QUESTIONNAIRE STUDY OF ALLOTMENT OF TIME OF 
STATE AND COUNTY SUPERVISORS IN SOUTHEASTERN 
STATES 

HE2>0BT by Annik Rkynoldb 

t Spccinlint <ii Rural Education, Vnittd Siat^ Butcou of Education 


This study of time distribution is based on rejwrts received in 
« response to questionnaires from the United States Bnreau of Educa- 
tion to one State .supervisor in each of^jev^l Smithea.stcm States. 
Each was asked to fill one of the-s^estionnaires himself and to 
distribute copies among representative local supernsors pf the 
State. Replies were re<*eived from nine meml>ers of State depart- 
ments of education, of whom ffve were State rural aupervi.sors; one 
was a suj)ervisor of colored schools: one of home economics; two 
of agriculture. Table 1 summarize^! the percentntre of time devoted 
to each of several duties by these sujjervisory officials. 

Tabl|5 1 . — Time diBtribution of Statr nupervinory offtciaU 


Distribution of tine 


Visitiog schools. 

TnivelinK. 

T«chcn» rnoetlnus. 

Community activities. 

Offloi^nrl clerical work.. 

Otbp work. 



Lowiwt 

percent' 


Medino 

percent* 


The replies indicate that all State supervisonKspend time visiting 
schools, traveling, assisting with teachers’ meeting^^nd doing office 
and clerical work. Six of the nine do community Iwrk, seven of 
the nine have “other duties,” including in at least twoo^^ aU 
ance at fairs and rallies. One State supervisor working'^t^ong 
colored schools devotes 45 per cent of his time to “ <^er activities,” 
including helping in attendance campaigns, builaing Bosenwald 
schools, and inspection of buildings. Because of ^«he variation in 
the fields of service and th«r small number of supervisors re{)orting, 
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Table 1 should be considered only as an i^ication of present prac- 
tice among State rural supervisors. 

Beplies summarized in Table 2 were, received from 17 supervisorj 
officers distributed 'among five Stat^s^TT were county supervisors, 
one a t'ounty superintendent, one a district superintendent, and one 
an assistant parish superintendent. 


Table 2. — Time distribution of count j/ supervisors 


Digtribulioo of time 


VisitliiR schools 

Trs veil tig 

TeHcbein' meeilngs 

( ' utuiiiu u i I y act i V I 

OfTlre and clerical 

Other work . 


I Highest 
percent- 
age 

Lowest 1 
percent- 1 
age 

Medlao 

perceut- 

age 

78 

30 

*50 

' - 40 

1 

16 

1 20 

2 

6 

10 

0 

2 

‘ 36 

s 

16 

26 

0 

0 


A comparison of Tables 1 and 2 shows that the median percentage 
of time devoted to visiting schools and to teachers meetings coin- 
cides exactly for both State and county supervisors; no State super- 
visor spends sD high a percentage and no state supervisor spends so 
lo>v a percentage of his time traveling as one county supervisor does 
in each case; however, the median percentage of. time spent in 
' traveling is higher for State sui>ervisr>rs. As not all county super- 
visors do community work and all State supervisors do, the median 
jxircentage of time spent in community work is higher for State 
•than for county supervisors, although the highest j>ercentage of time 
thus siMint is the same for both. The liighest percentage of time de- 
voted to office and clerical work and th^ighest median for. this ac- 
tivity are found among State supervisors. The lowest percentage is 
. the same for both State and county supervisors. 

Of the eight county supervisors devoting a percentage of time to 
“ other work,” one specifies planning, outlines, etc., which properly 
come under the description of office work in the questionnaire; two 
do not specify the nature ofV‘ other work five name such activities 
as educational exhibits, county fair, school paper, committee work 
outside the parish; looking after transfers, study, and individual 
' conferences at office. 

It is interesting to note the high correlation between the per- 
centage of time devoted to each of the several activities in this study 
and the percentage devoted in each case to similar activities in the 
study reported elsewhere in this bulletin. Both studies are valuable 
at this time, considered as initial investigations of a subject whose 
detailed study should Jead to- (1) a more equitable distribution of 
time fmtong su})«rvisory duties^ (2) a more careful limitation of a 
Bupernsor’s work to supervision interpreted from a modern point of 
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view,, and (3) improvement of the technicfue of supervision which 
will enable a supervisor, after a careful analysis of conditions, to 
choose the agencies and means best adapted to render efficient service 
to the teachers and schools assigned her. 


QUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR TIME ALLOTMENT FROM THE 
^ STAI^DPOINT OF THE STATE SUPERVISOR 

D. L. Lim'iB 

Slate Rural School Superrieor of South CaroUnn 

The State supervisor in South Carolina does not directly reach and 
influence, as do the teachers, the children of the schools'hnder his 
.supervision. He can reach and influence superintendents and teach- 
ers in their work with the children. The three most important gen- 
eral principles relating to the distribution of the State .supervisor’s 
time may be formulated us follows: 

1. Helping the teachers in service. The State rural-school super- 
visor of South Carolina assists teachers through visits to schools. 

He spends four days of each week from October 1, to May 1, in visit- ■ 
ing schools in each county selected, meeting with the county teachers 
on Saturday to discuss with them the school conditions observed, 
oflFering suggestions based on such conditions. 

2. Helping the county ■Iperintendent and other school ofi\cials in 
service. The State supervisor visits schools in company with county 
superintendents or supervisors in order to assist such of these school 
oflicials as are not well prepared to dp supervisory work and to help 
county superintendents new to the work to become acquainted with ! 
their oflicial duties before the schools open. 

The State supervisor advises the county tru.slees on their powers ! 
and duties, their relation to the teachers, to their schools, and to the 
county superintendent and other school officials. Trustees are in- | 
dined to assume a good deal more authority than they should, due to 
the fact that the coujjty superintendent,' who is elected by popular 
vote, is often afraid to exert his authority over them. Trustees fail 
to see the advantages of building schools for large school communi- 
ties and of providing better school buildings and equipment, longer 
terms, and better-paid and better-prepared teachers. 

3. Helping the people to appreciate the educational needs of their 

children. The State supervisor reaches school patron| through ad- 
dresses to school improvement and pareni-teacher associations and 
meetings of citizens in which he discusses the necessity for an ip* 
crease of school taxes, consolidation of schools, new buildings, and 
the like. ^ . 
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The office work of the State supervisor is mainly correspondence 
with (1) superintendents,' (2) ^th^ school officials, and (8)- patrons. 
After a visit is made to the schools of a county a letter is written 
to the county superintendent reviewing the work of the teachers, 
conditions of grounds and buildings, needs of consolidation, high 
schools, etc., and suggesting improvements. >Copie8 of this letter 
are sent to local papers in the county for publication. Frequently 
a county superintendent is unable to induce trustees, board, and 
school patrons to improve school conditions; so he writes to the 
State supervisor outlining the impro\^ments needed and requesting 
him to write the trustees* showing the advantages of such improve- 
ments. Through letters to .trustees written in compliance with 
such requests from county superintendents the State supervisor 
l>ersuades many trustees to agree to the necessary school expendi- 
tures. The supervisor also carries on correspondence directly with 
trustees and patrons, advising them as to the best school ^li^ies to 
pursue. 

Other duties assumed include : Revision of the elementary teach- 
ers’ manual; compilation of a new public-school library list; re- 
arrangement and codification of the general school laws of South 
Carolina; conducting classes in summer schools for teachers. 

As may be inferred, the nature of field and office activities neces- 
sitates a variation in time allotment from year to year. The State 
supervisor should make as intelligent a distribution of his time as 
seems possible under the circumstances. The more carefully, his 
schedule is worked out, the more effectively he can distribute it, 
however varied the duties may be. 


QUIDINQ PRINCIPLES FOR TIME ALLOTMENT FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE COUNTY SUPERVISOR WITH IN- 
ADEQUATE ASSISTANCE ' 


Ouvu Lawson 

^ Alabuma BtaU College lor Wcn»if« 

Conditions in the county considered here are similar to those in 
other counties with inadequate supervisory assistance. There are 
321 teachers in the county and 94 sclioola, 41 of which are of the 
one-teacher type. 

■■ Objectives for 1924 and 1925 included interpreting the new State 
course of study, ihipro^i'fffg the teaching of silent reading, and shflr- 
ing responsibility for such forms of emergency work as honiogenwua 
grouping of children, betterment of library facilities, encourage- 
ment of health campaigns, and provision for more adequate equip- 
ment. ' 
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After experimentation the supervisor, instead of apportioning:' 
time among these various objectives, decided to appoKion it among 
the various agencies used to carry on the objectives. 

An equitable distribution of time amon^ various activities de- 
l>ends on such factors- as (1) the general organisation of schools; 
(2) the attitude of teachers and pupils; (3) the attitude of different 
coiqmunities ; (4) results disclosed (a) by the administration of 
standardized achievement tests in various subjects, especially read- 
ing and arithmetic; (6) by achievements in a few well-organized 
informal tests; (5) records and (]uestionnaire and other reports giv- 
ing information on a county-wide sixth-gAde examination given by 
the supervisor; (6) the time demanded by committee reports and 
principals’ conferences. 

A summary of guiding principles used in Walker County to help 
in arriving at an equitable time allotment follows: 

1. Study the county in order to determine the major objectives. 

2. Concentrate on some specific program before trying to make 
plan.s or list agencies to be used. 

3 Adopt a program sulRciently limited in scope to accomplish last- 
ing results along some one or at most a very few lines in one year. 

4. Use all available and serviceable agencies for supervision. 

5. Study the amount of help each available supervisory agency is 
capable of rendering. 

6. Assign visitations, demonstrations, and conferences their right- 
ful place and time as the remedial measures par excellence. 

, 7. Use daily, w(‘ekly, monthly, and annual plans fur following up 
work and checking on accomplishment in order to revise specific 
idlotment of time frequently. 

The percentages of time devoted in Walker County during 1924-2r> 
to the various su|)ervi8ory agencies follow : 

Per cent 


1. ('lass visitatiMis (inclndine travel) M.r» 

2. Office hours (Including conferences with Indtvldnals. c«nimiittee meet- 

ings on the study of pr<x:edure on objectives, clerical work, and a 
newspaper project) 20. C .. 

3. Teachers' meetings (county- wide, gronp center, principals' conferences, 

and local faculty) 12,0 

4. Community activities (parent-teacher associatloa, various clubs, read- 

ing pntgrams, ordering library books for clubs and teachers, direct- 
ing irfay, suggesting equipment) 8.0 

0. jOthcr work ( State conferences, vlslta to other auperviaors, and miscel- 
laneous) 6.0 



T9UI 



100.0 



t 


